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For the New-Yorker. “T have said it,” said Morton, folding his arms calmly ; ‘I || The dawn was breaking; it was light in the etréets, but al! 
Songs of the Wighlanv Esles, say it to your face, though I might part from you in seeret.— || seemed quiet without. The doors reeled and. ahook beneath 
ob a, nent tenndaion Frown not on me, man of blood! I am as fearless as your- || the pressure of the pursuers. , Gawtrey flung the across 
— self! In another minute I am gone.” the street to the opposite parapet; after two or efforts, 
No. VL..,..THE EXILE’S SONG. “ Ah! is itso?” said Gawtrey, and, glancing round the caught firm held—the perilous path was 


Wan the night comes down on the quiet wave, 
And the gentle dews are weeping, 
Like angel tears, on the ocean wave, 
Where a buried day is sleeping— 
When the silvery tones of the trickling rills 
At the water’s brink awaken, 
And the green old pines on the crested hills 
By the mountain breeze are shaken— 
I will weep for the Isles where my sires were chiefs, 
Whence the ban of exile moved me; 
For gone are the smiles that soothed my griefs, 
And broken the hearts that loved me- 


IL. 
When the still, calm moon, in the silent sky, 
Like a seraph-home doth glisten— 
When the merry waters run singing by, 
And the stars come out to listen— 
When the scarce-heard voice of the shore-breeze floats 
Through my bosom, deeply ringing 
With the low, sweet tone of its exquisite notes, 
Like a wood-bird’s dream of singing— 
I will weep for the Isles where my sires were chiefs, 
Whence the ban of exile moved me; 
“For the smiles have faded that soothed my griefs, 
And gone are the hearts that loved me. 


‘NIGHT AND MORNING.’ 


We announced, some weeks since, that this latest romance 
of BuweER was in the press of the Harpers. It wi!l soon be 
before the public; but in the meantime we present to our 
teaders the following chapter. It will be seen at once that 
the author is on his favorite ground, and that he has lost none 
of his intense descriptive power, which, perhaps more than 
sy other feature, characterizes his writings. 

After winding through gloomy and labyrinthine passages, 
which conducted te a different range of cellars from those en- 
tered by the unfortunate Favart, Gawtrey emerged at the foot 
ofa flight of stairs, which, dark, narrew, and in many places 
broken, had been probably appropriated to the servants of the 
house in its days of palmier glory. By these steps the pair 
regained their attic. Gawtrey placed the lantern on the table 
and seated himself in silence. Morton, who had recovered | 
his self-possession and formed his resolution, gazed on him 
for some moments, equally taciturn. At length he spoke: 

“Gawtrey!”” 

“I bade you not call me by that name,” said the coiner; | 
for we need scarcely say that in his new trade he had assumed 
& new appellation. 

“Tt is the less guilty one by which I have known you,” re- 
turned Morton firmly. “It is for the last time I call it you! 
I demanded to see by what means one to whom J had in- 
trusted my fate supported himself. I have seen,” continued 
the young man still firmly, but with a livid cheek and lip, 
“and the tie between us is rent for ever. Interrupt me not! 
itis not for me to blame you. I have eaten of your bread 
and drank of yeur cup. Confiding in you too blindly, and 
believing that you were at least free from those dark and ter- 
rible crimes for which there is no expiation, at least in this 
life, my conscience seared by distress, my very soul made 
dormant by despair, I surrendered myself to one leading a 
career equivocal. suspicious, dishonorable pers but still 
not, as I believed, of atrocity and bloodshed. I wake at the 
brink of the abyss; my mother’s hand beckons to me from 
the grave. I think I hear her voice while I address you; I 
tecede while it is yet time. We part, and for ever!” 

wtrey, whose stormy passion was still deep upon his 
soul, had listened hitherto in sullen and dogged silence, with 
= ad frown on his knitted brow, He now rose with an 





“Part! that I may let loose on the world a new traitor! 
ence 

ives me to the guillotine! Part!—never! at 
least alive !"" a 


room, which contained two doors, the one, concealed by the 
draperies of a bed, communicating with the stairs by which 
they had entered, the other with the landing of the 

and common flight, he turned to the former, within his reach, 
which he locked and put the key into his pocket, and then, 
throwing across the latter a heavy swing bar, which fell into 
its socket with a harsh noise, before the threshold he placed 
his vast bulk, and burst into his loud, fierce laugh— 

“ Ho, ho! slave and fool, once mine, you were mine, body 
and soul, for ever!” 

“Tempter, I defy you! stand back!” And, firm and 
dauntless, Morton laid his hand on the giant’s vest. 

Gawtrey seemed more astonished than enraged. He looked 
hard at his daring associate, on whose lip the down was yet 
scarcely dark. 

“Boy,” said he, “ off! do not rouse the devil in me again! 
I could crush you with a hug.” 

‘* My soul supports my body and I am armed,”’ said Mor- 
ton, laying hand on his cutlass. “* But you dare not harm me, 
nor ‘I you; bloodstained as you are, I yet love you! You 
gave me shelter and bread, but accuse me not that I will save 
my soul while it is yet time!—Shall my mother have blessed 
me in vain upon the death-bed?” 

Gawtrey drew back, and Morton, by a sudden impulse, 
grasped his hand. 

“Oh! hear me—hear me!”’ he cried, with great emotion. 
“ Abandon this horrible career; you have been decoyed and 








betrayed to it by one who can deceive or terrify you no more! 
Abandon it, and I will never desert you. For her sake—for 
your Fanny’s sake—pause, like me, before the gulf swallow 
us. Let us fly!—far to the New World—to any land where 
our thews and sinews, our stout hands and hearts, can find an 
honest mart. Men, desperate as we are, have yet risen by 
honest means. Take her, your orphan, with us. We will 
work for her, beth of us. Gawtrey! hear me. It is not my 
voice that ks to you—it is your good ‘e!” 

Gawtrey fell back against the wall, and his chest heaved. 

“Morton,” he said, with choked and tremulous accents, 
“go, now ; leave me to my fate! I have sinned against you— 
shamefully sinned. It seemed to me so sweet to have a 
friend ;—in your youth and character of mind there was so 
much about which the tough s‘rings of my heart wound 
themselves, that I could not bear to lose you—to suffer you 
to know me for what I was. I blinded—I deceived you as to 


| my past deeds; that was base in me: but I swore to my own 


heart to keep you unexposed to every danger and free from 
every vice that darkened my own path. I kept that oath till 
this night, when, seeing that you began to recoil from me, 
and dreading that you should desert me, I thought to bind you 
to me for ever by implicating you in this fellowship of crime. 
I am punished, and justly. Go, I repeat—leave me to the 
fate that strides near and nearer to me day by day. You are 
a boy atill—I am ne longer young. Habit is a second nature. 
Still—still I could repent—I could begin life again! But re- 
'—to look back—to remember—to be haunted night and 
ay with deeds that shall meet me bodily and face to face on 
the last day-————” - , 
. “ Add not to the spectres! Come—fly this night—this 
our! 

Gawtre used, irresolute and wavering, when at that 
moment A hawt steps on the stairs below. He started— 
as starts the boar caught in his lair—and listened, pale and 
breathless. 

‘* Hush !—they are on us !—they come!” as he whispered, 
the key from without turned in the wards—the door shook. 
“Soft !—the bar preserves us both—this way.” And the 
coiner crept to the door of the private stairs. He unlocked 
and opened it cautiously. A man sprang through the aper- 
ture— 





“Yield !—you are my prisoner!” 

| «Never cried Gawtrey, hurling back the intruder, and 

| clapping to the door, though other and stout men were 

| pressing against it with all their power. 
“Ho! ho! who shall open the tiger’s cage 1” 

heard the sounds of voices. ‘‘ Open 


| At both doors now were 
in the king’s name, or expect no mercy 
| . “Hist!” said Gawtrey. “* One way yet—the window—the 








rope. 
) Morton opened the casement —Gawtrey uncoiled the rope. 


the grappling- 
made 


“ On !—quick t-loiter ‘net!’ w *Gay +, “you 
pat et Re yey en it is—cling with 
sco the window of Bisnis’s roots, —onter iy —-desbeid the 
stairs—let yourself out, and you are safe.” 

“Go first ;”: said Morton, in the same tone: “ I will not 
leave you now: you will be longer gettieg across than I shall. 
I will keep guard till. you are over.” Loses 

“ Hark, hark!—are you mad? You keep guerd! What 
don, we my weight a ina a fe 

oor, my. wei tit, Quick, or you 
us both! Besides, you will hold the ro Be an many net 
be strong enough for my bulk.of itself. “Stay !~stay one mo- 
ment. If you escape, and I fall-— yrs Ay baw sudan 
take care of ber,—you remember—thanks! Forgive me all! 
Go; that'’sright!"”"". - 

With a firm pulse, Morton threw himself on that dreadful 
bridge; it swung and ay ony at his pees, nares be 
grasp rapidly—hol is breath—with set teeth—wi 
closed ~ ante Ares the 
And now, straining his eyes across, 
he saw through the open casement into the chamber he had 
just quitted. Gawtrey was still standing against,the door to 
the principal staircase, for that of the two was the weaker and 
| the more assailed. Presently the explosion of a firearm was 
heard; they had shot through the panel. Gaw: seemed 
wounded, for he staggered forward, and uttered a oy i 
& moment more, and he gained the window—he seized 
mers he hung over ro ee th! meen by 

parapet, holding . in, its cen- 
vulsive grasp, and fixing hie eyes, bloodshot with fear and 
eee woo lagna that clung for life to that slender 
! 


“ Le voila! le voila!” cried a voice frora the opposite side. 
Morton raised his gaze from Gawtrey ; the casement wes 
pursucre—they 


had oe tuww 
the roém—an officer sprang upon the parapet, ahd Gawtrey, 
now aware of his danger, his eyes, and, as he moved 
on, glared upon the foe. The policeman ip pace | raised 
his pistol—Gawtrey arrested himself—from a w in his 
side the blood trickled slowly and darkly down, by drop 
upon the stones below ; even the officers of law shuddered as 
they eyed him ;—his hair bristling—his cheek white—his lips 
drawn convuisively from his teeth, and his eyes glaring frem 
beneath the frown ef agony and menace in which if “= 
the indomitable power and fierceness of the man. His look, 
80 fixed—so intense—so stern, awed the policeman ; his hand 
| trembled as he fired, and the ball struck the parapet an inch 
below the spot where Morton knelt. An indistinct, wild, 
| gurgling sound—half-laugh, half-yell—of scorn and glee, broke 
| from Gawtrey’s lips, He swung himself on—near—near— 
) nearer—a yard from the pre 
| “You are saved!” cried Morton; when at that moment a 
| volley burst from the fatal casement—the smoke rolled over 
both the fagitives—e groan, or rather howl, of , and de- 
spair, and agony, appalled even the hardiest on ear it 
came. Morton sprang to his feet, and looked below. He 
sew on the rugged stones, far down, a dark, formless, motion- 
| less mase—the strong man of passion and levee --tle fant 
who had played with life and soul, as an infant with the bau- 
bles that it prizes and breaks—was what the Cesar and the 
leper alike are, what all clay is without God’s breath,—what 
glory, genius, power, and beauty, would be for ever and for 

ever, if there were no God! 

“ There is another !”’ cried the voice of one of the pursuers. 
| * Fire!” , 
| Poor Gawtrey !”’ muttered Philip, “I will fulfil your last 
| wish ;” and scarcely conscious of the bullet thet whistled by 
|| him, disappeared behind the parapet. 
| 
| Progressinc BackwaRnp.—The French Government is 


| seriously engaged with reé or tolerating gaming- 
houses in Paris, in order that the may rather leave 
their money in the French Capital than carry it elsewhere. 
gum which the gaming-houses ef Paris have to 
Government from February, 1796, to December lst, 1838, 

day on which they were abolished,) amounted in all to 
hundred millions of francs. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
ANACREONTIC. 
THEY tell us that Venus arose from the wave 
In an heur as calm and as lovely as this; 
That the sunbeams that melted around her then gave 
All their hues to the cheek that they lingered to kiss. 
Antiquarians, my love, may indulge in such notions— 
‘Love’s mother was born of the nectar we brew: 
They may say what they please of their sunbeams and oceans, 
’T was wine gave her cheek all its loveliness too. 
Then pass round the cup! and those scholars and sages 
Who laugh at our logic may find us at home, 
With our wine, that, in spite of Philosophy’s pages, 
‘Will prove them that Venus was born of its foam. 
Believe not that Love is more constant, if nursed - 
Where Wisdom but mocks us with hopes that decay ; 
The light that she gives to allure us at first ’ 
Proves only a torch to guide Pleasure away. 
’T is alone in the wine-cup that love is found truest— 
And oh! as we drink of its bright billows thus, 
Believe if one virtue is there, thou pursuest, 
That virtue will yet be imparted to us. 
Then send round the cup! and those scholars and sages 
Who laugh at our logic may find us at home, 
With such wine that, in spite of Philosophy’s pages, 
Will prove them that Venus was born of its foam. 
New-York, Jan. 1841. P.B. Jr. 





From the New Monthly for January. 


AN EVENING WITH M. THIERS. 


M. Tuters is out of favor just now, except with the raga- 
muffin-party in the French schools, who have dene their little | 
best to imitate the Robexpierre faction of former days, and | 
have been silly and wicked enough to cry ‘ Down with the | 
English!” The same beardiess ruffians who ejaculated 
* Death to the Enghsh !’ at the interment of Napoleon, shout | 
ed ‘Vive M. Thiers!’ strange mélange indeed ! and one not | 
very much calculated to give satisfaction to the ex president 
of the council, and minister of state for the foreign depart- | 


ment. For M. Thiers has the utmost horror of being the idol | 
of the mob; the most sovereign contempt for vulgar | 
popularity; laughs by the hour together at the ‘ greasy hats,’ 


and ‘ sweet voices’ of the ‘great unwashed,’ and has no am- | 
bition whatever to be carried in triumph on the shoulders of | 
Parisian workmen. And yet this little great man is so made | 
up of consistencies, that while during six whole months he | 
courted most assiduously the old families of the Fauxbourg | 
St. Germain, and tried to win over the legitimists to the ‘ mo- | 
derate’ revolution of 1830, by asserting the ‘rights of the | 
aristocracy,’ the ‘ power of hereditary influence,’ and the ‘ in- | 
stability of the institutions.wiich were not defended by the | 
grea’, the titled and the noble,’—only a few weeks afterward | 
arrested the Duchess of Berry in La Vendé-, exposed a wo- | 
tan’s secret, aud a woman’s frailty, and consigned the mother | 
of the Duke of Berdeaux to a prison near the city whose name 
she hore! | 

From the moment M. Thiers purchased with a large bribe | 
from the Jew traitor the secret of the duchess’s hiding-place, | 
there was an end to all negotiations with the Fauxbourg St. 
Germain. The legitimists lamented over the error of their 
beloved princess, but they cursed in their hearts the man who 
had so publicly exposed it. They can never forgive him; and 
if the modern’ Demosthenes (Berryer) has appeared some- 
times to oe him in his foreign policy, he has only ap 
peared to do so, for he bas always had in view the overthrow 
of the new order of things in France, by urging on M. Thiers 
to carry out the principles upon which the legitimists maio- 
tain the revolution of 1830 was founded. 

“T love the English aristocracy,” said M. Thiers in a pri- 
vate cirele at his house in the Place St. George. ‘I love 
the old castles dominating over tens of thousands of acres. I 
love the oaken hails of past centuries preserved with match- 
less polish and perfection in their former grandeur. I love 
the remnants of the better portions of feudal time, with ali the 
rank and influence which hereditary names and worth can be- 
stow; but without the subjection and vasealage of the darker 
ages. I love the invivlability of the throne, and the full un- 
derstanding which there is in England of that maxim, ‘The 
King reigns, but does not govern.’ ” 

M. Thiers is however so inconsistent, that he who thus pro- 
fessed his love of hereditary distinctions and honors was the 
first and foremest to destroy the hereditary peeragein France, 

the last bulwark left for the throne and the altar. 
“ Vive la république !” was @ cry once uttered by M. 
Thiers in the saloons of Laffitte, when the National newspa- 
r was being founded to aid the ‘ opposition of fifteen years’ 
in its work of demolition! Yetthis same M. Thiers four years | 
afterward, when informed that some of his former comrades 
in the National had uttered a similar cry, 
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——————— 
means. Their silly heads would warm the block with their 


blood and prepare the way for wholesale murders. How dare. 
they call out ‘ Vive la Republique !’ when living under a 
constitutional monarchy? No, they shall not have a republic, 
but they shall have grape-shot to their heart’s content, if such 
anether cry is u'tered.’ 

This was in 1834—and M. Thiers-kept his word ; for who 
can forget the storming at Lyons and the mitraiile at St. Eti- 
enne, and the scenes in the Rue Transnonain at Paris? 

“‘ Peace for ever!” said M. Thiers at Liverpool; “‘ peace 
for ever between France and England. There is no reason for 
their separation, either moral, poiitical, or commercial.” 

How strange a contrast was such language with the acts of 
M. Thiers during the last six months and with his declared 
policy at the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies! Yet this 
is M. Thiers; the man of the peeple—loathing the people: 
the admirer of the rank, and fortune, and talent of the aristo- 
cracy, destroying its hereditary privileges; the public de- 
claimer for ‘ liberty,’ and the inventor of new laws against the 
press; the exciter of popular movements, and the wholesale 
destroyer ef the meb by con -rockets, bombs. shells, and 
cannon balls; the eulogist of the fidelity and honor of the 
legitimists and French nobles, and the gaoler of an unfortu- 
nate Princess; the first to proclam an English and French 
alliance, and yet the secret and the most powerful agent in its 
destruction. 

But though M. Thiers is now unpopular with nearly all the 
world, except the aspirants to fame at the law and medical 
schools of Paris, this was not always his case, nor will it con- 
tinue to be so. 

In France, every dog has peculiarly his day, and ‘ all come 
to be kings in their turn.’ A little patience, and a good deal 
of decision—a little knowledge, and a great deal of assurance 
—a little wit, and a large portion of talking talent, amounting 


neither to eloquence nor to oratory, will effect wonders in 


France. These have made Adolphe Thiers twice prime min- 
ister of France—twice minister of state for foreign affairs— 
minister of the iaterior—minister of commerce and public 
works, and under secretary of state even in the finance de- 
i oa the one hs most loves, and can, perhaps, best com- 
rehend. 
Pre All is finished, now,” said M. Thiers, as we entered the 
receptivn-room in the Rue de Grenelle St. Germain, when 
that gentleman was minister of the interior—“ Allis finished.” 

He never looked so tall as he did on that ovcasion. Whether 
he had higher heels to his boots .han usual, or stood more on 
his toes than ever he is wont to do, or whether his own de 
lighted soul had so operated on his animal frame as to have 
expanded it on that occasion, we know not. Butthis we can 
assert, we never saw him look so tall, or seem so excited. 

Our readers will, of course, be anxious to know what it 
was that was ‘ finished,’ and the termination of which gave 
such unqualified satisfaction to M. Thiers. It was the arrest 
and imprisonment of the Duchess of Berry 

This moment we have selected for a description of an eve- 
ning with M. Thiers, because it was one of the most remark- 
anle of his past life; and likewise was one in which he show- 
ed all his characters to all present, of personal vanity, un- 
doubted talent. and changeful disposition. 

M. Thiers is a very small man in stature and in limbs; bat 
he is not badiy made, and couid be very easily mistaken for a 
gentleman. Yet there is something of ‘ pr ggishness’ about 
him, which really cannot be explained by any other word, and 
which annoys you every five minutes that you are conversing 
with him. 

M Thiers, though a republican writer, and a democratic 
minis'er of state, has a great taste, nut forthe really grandiose, 
but for spender, show, regal ornaments, barouiai titles and 








exclaimed, 
“B ! what do they want? Foois! what do they de- 
sire? I know them well. They are cowards at heart, and 
are only clamorous and noisy for admission to power. The 


eq pages, and for a lavish expenditure of his own as well as 
ot ths public money. He was never satisfied at any of the 
official hotels of the ministries which he alternately occupied 
as minister of siate in this or that department, with the fursi- 
ture of his predecessor. More lights, more velvet, more gold, 
more drapery, more lustres and looking-glasses, were always 
wanted the instant he made his appearance; and when he 
was for the first time minister of fereign affairs and president 
of the council, his apartments so»n far outshone the state- 
rooms of that King who was decreed by M. Thiers ‘to reign 
and not to govern.’ 

In the Rue de Grenelle, M. Thiers was the only minister 
of the interior. There was far less of luxury than on the Bou 
levard des Capucines at the foreign office; but yet there was 
a marked difference between his evening parties and those of 
his predecessor. The wax-lighis were more abundant, the 
refreshments were more varied, and more rapidly and more 
frequently served. There was no ease, but quantities of 
crowding; no dignity, but an amazing amount of heat; less 
of the air of the representative of the house and stable inter- 
ests of a great nation, but buzzing, chatting, and emotion 
enough for three hundred ordinary soirées. 

It must certainly be admitted that this was no ordinary 
night, and that all who had the right of entrée rushed to see 
the little man who five years previously had eaten his twenty- 
penny dinner at a two francs per head eating-house in the 


cheerful, the Paris-loving ard beloved Duchess o 
rested and imprisoned by Adolphe Thiers, seemed imoaci 
ble; and so general and strong was this feeling, that ond 
deputies, bankers, merchants, stockbrokers, (a class } ng 
beloved by the ex-minister,) notaries and men of letters, all 
rushed to the Rue de Grenelle, to see and hear for thems! 
with their own ears, and with their own eyes, that the thing 
was true. O, what an assemblage was there! “ All the 
world and his wife !’’ and M. Thiers was in his glory. 

There is no such thing as keeping M. Thiers stati f 
five minutes; we might say, perhaps, for five seconds, He 
sits, he stands, he sits again, and all in half a minute, He 
walks up and down the room, runs, jumps, tilis on his toes, 
shrugs his shoulders, raises them almost to the top of his 
head, puts on his spectacles, tukes them off again, and al) 
with the rapidity of a sleight-of-hand man on the Place de | 
Bourse. 

On the evening in question, M. Thiers spoke to every one 
as fast as he cuuld ; and perhaps in three hours said a greater 
number of words than any man who ever lived from the time 
| ef Adam downward. 

“What do you wish, my friend?” said M. Thiers to , 
member of the right centre, who had some doubts as to the 
legality of arresting and imprisoning a princess, without put 
| ting her upon trial. “‘ Whatde you wish?” and then he went 
| on to say, “ This state of things was impossible. We could 
_ be bearded by the Duchess of Berry. God knows our 

revolution was moderate eneugh; we merely sent them out 
of France; and told them not to come back again; their pro 
perty, their lives, their titles, all preserved to them, and yet 
| they persist in coming back. I could endure it no longer; 
I could not see the throne of the King continually dis 

this heroine, as they call her. It became indispensable to 
| terminate all these Chouan hopes and Vendean plunderings 

and rapine—and now all is finished.” 

Every pr d by M. Thiers during the eve. 
ning began or closed with “ All is finished ;” sometimes vary. 
ing it by “ Now all is finished.” He rang the double changes 
on these phrases for three mortal hours. 

M. Odillon Barrot made bis appearance. This was a sort 
of event. He was at that time the political antagonist of 
| M. Thiers ; for the latter was then a conservative, and the 
| former was, what he is still, the chief of the ‘ left.’ 

M. Odillen Barrot was only a lawyer under the restoration, 
|| but the revolution of 1830 made him one of the commis- 
\\ sioners charged to conduct Charles X., and the Duke and 
Duchess d’Angouléme, &c., to Cherbourg. He is a cold, 
|| calm, calculating man, enamored of bis own views of a par- 
| liamentary government, and believes that every thing may be 
| effected by the influence of the ballot. On the night in ques 
i tion he was more excited than he is wont to be, and appeared 
|| to regard M. Thiers as a sort of prodigy. 
|| Well, M. Barrot,” said the host to him, as he entered 
| the second saloon, “« what do you think now 1” 
| M. Barrot replied, “ It is very well done, M. le Ministre,” 
| and M. Thiers was delighted. 
| He shuffled his speciacles a little nearer his eyes, doubt- 
|| less that he might examine with more attention the move- 
|, ments of the face of M Barrot, and then continued, “ Now 
|, all is finished,” 
|| M. Barroat looked credulous and simply said, “ Yes, all is 
I finixhed in Vendée.” 
|| This was not enough to satisfy M. Thiers. 
| _ “All is finished every where, M. Barrot, not only in La 
|| Vendee, but every where. The hopes of the legitimists are 
| finished: the plots of all factions are finished ; the opposition 
te our wise and moderate revolution is finished ; the attacks 
| on our form of government tre finished ; the secret eumities 
| of foreign powers are finished ; the reputation of the Bourbons 
| is finished; the Henry V. party is finished ; the hope of re- 
cognising the throne of France is finished; the Carlists are 
| finished; they can exist no longer as a party; all predictions 
so injurious to a new throne and new institutions are finished; 
| in one word, all is finished !”’ 

This was uttered with a rapidity almost inconceivable, and 
in an air of triumph almost burlesque. M. Barrot smiled 
not acquiescence, but a little good humored satire. and be 
seemed to say, ‘I am glad you have finished your harangue. 

M. Barrot was not convinced by the flourish of drums and 
trumpets which had just reached his ear; but, as is the case 
with all who hsten to M. Thiers, he was at least amused. : 

Few men can talk beiter, that is more fluently and * cotily 
than M. Thiers. He goes on and on, and on and on, never 
hunting for a word, never seeking for a phrase; but me 
neeuvring with his tongue so ably that he adopts all its a 
cents and words, without your perceiving it, to the cmotions 
depicted on your faces, or on the auditory he is addressing. 
Coleridge was more eloquent than Thie:s, but by no means # 
persuasive. 
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nestness? It is Garnier Pages. He is the chief of the ultre 
liberal party; the O’Connell of the French chamber. M. 
Garnier Pages laughs outright at the idea of any thing being 
finished by the arrest of the Duchess of Berry, but the hopes 





Palais Royal, under the benignant sway of the House of Bour- 
bon, but who now had effected her arrest by the employment 
of a Judasin her camp. No one would believe the announce- 








republic indeed! The creatures do not know what a republic 


ment. All Paris was petrified. The gay, the charitable, the 


of herself and her party. He thinks the embarrassments 
the government are increased by it, and asks, 
“ Wkat is to be done with her now she is in custody? : 





she to be brought up for trial before a court of assizes? 





Who is this that is talking with M. Thiers with great ear" 
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- wv will eonvict her in the least, and to remove her to be 
ried at any other assizes would be unjust. Is she to be 
prought up for trial before the court of peers ? the court would 
declare itself incompetent. Is she to be simply kept in prison 
gs a state prisoner without any trial? This is opposed to the 
charter and the laws. Is she merely to be kept in prison till 
her accouchement shall be over, and is she then to be let out 
without being brought before any tribunal. This would be 
the most monstrous of all.” 

And so he went on; but M. Thiers would have his will, and 
said, “ All is finished.” 

M. Garnier Pages said, “ Thiers is a mountebank, a rope- 

.” This was afew years ago, certainly; but to-day 
M. Garnier Pages is the idol of those, luckless, witless stu- 
dents who exclaimed “ Vive M. T'hiers !” as they conducted 
the ashes of Napol to the Javalid Garnier Pages is 
the Henry Hunt of former days ; he swears by the pecple, and 
has done so for seven years—a very long apprenticeship in 
France to the same dogma. M. Garnier Pages is a clever 
man, a good speaker, very brave, and personally courageous, 
and knows well the dialect of his party. When we have said 
that he is the Henry Hunt of former times, we do not speak 
of his personal appearance, manner, or bearing, for the 
Frenchman has all the advantage ; but we allude to his mode 
of thinking and opinions. 

M. Dupin row enters. How ugly he is! and how cross, 
severe, hard lined! such wrinkles, and such a frewn! and 
gach a scratch wig withal, so black, and so ill-made, is not 
often seen in any part of the habitable globe. M. Thiers re- 
ceives him with much joy. M. Dupin congratulates him on 
his success, forgetting his former obsequiousness to the un 
fortunate Duchess. He once told the Duke of Bordeaux, 
‘that France centred all her hopes upon him;’ but now he 
yes differently, and congratulates over and over again the 
minister of the Interior on his ability, zeal and devetedness. 





But M Dupin is fond of ‘ quolibets’—and, like Lord Brough. | 


am, says odd things in an odd way, making every one laugh, 
and causing his almost unintentional jokes to be repeated. 
M. Dupin resembles in so many respects his friend Lord 
Brougham, and has done so many things which his lordship 
has also done before or after him that it would not be difficult 
westablish between them a complete parallel. M. Dupin, 
oa the evening in question, was however, notwithstanding all 
his felicitations offered to M. Thiers, full of doubts and mis- 
givings. ‘‘ What is to be done with her now she is arrested ?”’ 
was his inquiry every where round the room. He loves to 
create embarrassments, a3 well as to ask questions, and he 
must have gratified himself to his heart’s content on that eve- 
ning. M. Thiers of course declined replying as to the inten- 
tions of the government. ‘ The event has but just occurred. 
This great deliverance is but this moment achieved. The 
government of the king deliberates. I[t acts and deliberates. 
It will know at all times how to put down factions, whether 
regal or republican. These last words were repeated round 
the room; and some smiled, others frowned, some doubted, 
whilst others swore then by Thiers as they do now, and de- 
clared “ That he was the only man of any note produced by 
the revolution of 1830.”’ Garnier Pages thought this a false- 
beod, and we do not wonder he did so, for Garnier Pages be- 
longed to the revolution himself. 

“Where is Guizot? where is Guizot?” asked several per- 
sons at the soirée. He was not there. He could not rejoice 
at the arrest and imprisonment of the Duchess, the mother of 
the Duke of Bordeaux, and once the distributress of so much 
alms in the city of Paris, and at every place she visited. He 
was not a legitimist, and°made some opposition to the mea- 
sires of the ministers during the concluding years of the res- 
teration; but he was no admirer of purchasing a princess's 
person by a huge bribe to a Jew traitor. So he stopped away. 


But if Guizot was absent, there were plenty who were pre- 
sent, all of whom felicitated M. Thiers on his unparalleled 
success. 

M. Barthe is a dull, heavy man, formerly one of the Car- 
bonari, but now a fiery persecutor of all associations of a se- 
cretcharacter. He has just come in, and looks as biack as 
thunder, and as heavy as lead. He sees Odillon Barrot, 
Mauguin, and Garnier Pages conversing together, and heard 
his name mentioned as he trod along the room. He had been 
charivaried by some of the students ceming out ef the Pa- 
lais de Justice, on that or the previous day, and he was full 
of sorrow and sadness. 

“The arrest of the Duchess of Berry,’’ he said, “ would 
give him more to do, increase the number of the enemies of 
the government, and create many new difficulties ;” stil] he 
felicitated M. Thiers and declared “that it was time now to 
finish with the Carlists and Republicans.” M. Thiers re- 
ried, “ But, my dear Barthe, I declare that now all és fin- 


There was no driving him from this; and he urged it with 
such apparent conviction that the funds rese next day some 
two or three per cent. This was anticipated by some who 
observed that M. Thiers conversed a good deal with his fa- 
Vorite broker, and with M. Dosne, the father of Madame 

iers. Ofcourse Madame Thiers was not present. Sie is 
Pretty and amiable, thinks her husband very talented and 
Very lucky, but does not think him either the most agreeable 
or the most bandsome man in the world. Her father has rea 
son to bless the day he first saw Adolphe Thiers. The re 














—— 
ceiver-generalship of the North, which M. Dosne possesses, 
was conferred on him by M. Thiers, and some sad rogues, 
who like to1ake away very henest men’s characters, have 
dared to say ihat the ex-minister of Foreign Affairs has shared 
in the profits of the post in question. M. Dosne was most 
assiduous in his attertions to his son-in-law on the evening in 
question. If M. Thiers made any gesticulation of an extra- 
ordinary character, good M. Dosne appeared to stand in 
breathless admiration; and my son-in-law, my daughter’s 
husband, were tones which often escaped his lips, in order 
that no one might be in ignorance that the little man who had 
arrested the Duchess was really and truly his son-in-law ! 

Marshal Lobau was a great favorite of M. Thiers; and on 
the evening whose transactions we are recording, the Minis- 
ter of the Interior deigned to notice him with peculiar favor. 
That Lobau was an able and gallant officer, none will venture 
to deny ; but it was neither his ability nor his courage which 
called forth the eulogies ef M. Thiers. The secret of the 
favoritism consisted in this: the Marshal had invented a new 
method of quelling riots and dispersing mobs. It was not 
with bullets or with ball, with cartridge or cannon, with sa- 
bres or swords, with the prancing of the municipal cavalry or 
the cutting down by the ns, but the new method of dis- 
persing mobs was by pumping dirty water on the canaiHe.— 
The good old Marshal said thet these rioters were not bad 
enough to shoot, and were too dangerous to be let alone ; se 
his plan was to wet and dirty them with foul water. 

‘* Fill the engines for watering the streets,” said Lobau, 
“with dirty water; apply a pump, a leathern hose, and a 
mouth-piece at the end. Then pump away en the assembled 
throng, and in five minutes not a man or woman will be left 
on the field of drenching.” This stratagem was resorted to, 
and it fully succeeded. The Paris caricaturists set about hu- 
morizing this frolic, and painted Marshal Lobau in the form 
of a syringe. M. Thiers was jokivg the Marshal this evening 


about his dirty-water exploits, and poor Lobau enjoyed the | 


fun quite as much as the Minister. 

Of all the persons who crowded to the soirées of M. Thiers, 
none were ever received by him with such marked attention 
and respect, amounting to homage, as foreign embassadors 
and ministers. With the exception of Lord Granville, whose 
amiable and accomplished manners are thrown away upon M. 
Thiers, the ex-Minister always treated the members of the 
diplomatic circle even with obsequiousness. But he could 
not like Lord Granville, and his lordship is certainly not 
amongst his warmest admirers There was not so large an 
attendance of the members of the diplomatic circle that night 
at M. Thiers's as might have been expected ; but those there 
were hopped reund, and jumped round, and pulled about, and 
pawed, and made so much of by the Minister of the Interior, 
that it was clear to all he had some secret intention of one 
day taking the Foreign Department under his control. The 
embassadors were amused at M. Thiers’s antics, and laughed 
when his back was turned ; but he was so civil, and so polite, 
and so fawning, that they could not insult him to his face, 
whatever might have been some of their secret inclinations. 
They louked at him sometimes as honest men are wont to 
look at sharpers—rather distrustfully; but then his pine- 
apple ices were the best in Paris, and his Tokay Sorbets 
were quite novel. As M. Thiers knows that his origin is 
more than suspected, he has a profusion of plate, liveried ser- 
vants, and equipages ; but all is glare, stare, noise, and blaze. 
There is nothing of old English hospitality on the one hand, 
nor of French suavity and politeness on the other. It is all 
pomp and show, but of a very cilszen-like character. He is 
a sort of Lord Mayor man, and ‘ plenty of it’ is the order of 
the day. No one can accuse him of meanness or closeness in 
his arrangements; but as the ¢elegraph fills his pockets very 
rapidly, it is with him ‘ soon come, and soon gone.’ 

One of the best pieces of fun on the evening we spent with 
M. Thiers was a rumer that he was to be made a Peer and a 
Baron. Baron Thiers was quite a new title to insert in the 
French court calendar. He whe bad in former times attacked 
the throne, the altar, the aristocracy, and the peerage of the 
ceuntry ; ke who assisted by his writings in the daily press to 
overthrow the throne of centuries ; he who had formed one of 
the Laffitte’s convention, and who met at the house of that 
gentleman to try the question of ‘which was the 
the Heuse of Laffitte or the ‘ House of Bourbon ;’ and he who 
had just arrested the Duchess of Berry by means of the agency 
of a Jew traitor, was now said to be ambitious of the title of 
a Baron and of the Peerage of France. As to the latter, we 
have some doubts; as to the former, there can be none. M. 
Thiers desired and still desires to be a Baron; and though 
his democracy is just now so pleasing to the war party in 
Paris, he is in his heart most desirous ef being a man of rank, 
and of being admitted, as a matter of course, into the circles 
of French and foreign nobility. 

Bat though the soirée was chiefly political, it was not 
wholly so. There was Alexander Dumas, the novelist ef the 
new school of ‘ raw-head-and bloody bones." We wonder he 
never made a romance out of the Citadel of Blaye and the 
Iscariot of La Vendée. Then there was Hugo, with his 
wonderful head and standing-up brain, full of ghosts, spectres 
and devils «f his own creation. Hugo has not sold himseif to 
any party, fur he is incapable of doing that; but he has fur- 
gotten too soon the first loves of his boyhood, and the kind 
hand of that Duchess who brought him into notice. And 
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Barthelemy was. there, who once wrote satires by steam, and 
brought out with such rapidity his astoundiag compositions, 
that each week produced some new wonder. But ‘ every 
mean has his price,’ and the Government purchased his silence. 

Then there was Merilhon, the barrister and Deputy, since 
a Peer, a pauper in 1829, and a nobleman now. Merilhon is 
&@ great speculator. He was once also a Carbonaro with Ba- 
rettie, and on the point of a poniard they swore ‘death to 
kings.’ But Monsieur Merilhon has changed his key-note 
now, and sings of thrones and sceptres more merrily and 
heartily than he ever did of scaffolds and revolutions. M. 
Merilhon is a fortunate man, but he is no great favorite of M. 
Thiers, and thus he has hitherto escaped the enjoyments and 
emoluments of Minister of Justice. 

There likewise was M. Persil. He accosted M, Thiers 
with apparent friendliness, but he did this to save appear- 
ances. He knew M. Thiers-was in heart a democrat, and 
that he was and is his op t. Few men hate better than 
M. Persil. He isa fierce hater. He is therefore hated in 
return. Few spoke to him at the soirée, but M. Thiers was 
most polite and attentive to him. | M. Persil is one of the best 
lawyers in France ; but as he is accustomed to regard all sub- 
jects with a legal view, he is dry and uninteresting in bis con- 
versation. We should think he might boast of never having 
read any other than a law-book in his life, except his bible 
and his classics. 

About eleven o'clock the rooms were crowded to suffoca- 
tion, and to write down even the nemes of all who were there 
would occupy many pages. M. Thiers was active to the last. 
“ A)l is finished,” was his firstand last word. The fact was, 
he had made up his mind that the funds should rise, and that 
there should be no disappointment. Sp the next morning at 
nine o’clock, every little jobber’s clerk at Tortoni’s had the 





| key-word, “‘ All is finished; ” whilst their masters declared 
| that “ there was nothing now to prevent the funds rising ten 
per cent.” Poor dupes! A week afterwards the funds were 
lower. But in the meantime fortunes. had been made and 
lost; and certainly M. Thiers was not a loser. 

At last the witching hour arrived. M. Thiers looked ex- 
hausted, and he sank down upon a sofa. Mignet was by his 
side. They bad written up a revolution, and had made it to- 
gether; and now they beheld their child before them. The 
very small men of giant times were very great men in times 
of pigmies, and Thiers and Mignet had a good laugh. We 
hope it was not at the Duchess, and we believe not either ; 
but we thought there might be some allusions in their jokes 





to the gullibility of poor human nature, and to the assured 
rise in the funds of to-morrow. ‘“‘ Good night, M. Thiers! 
Good night! Yours are sure to be golden dreams.” So we 





parted. 





Tue Ruins or Patesque.—We heve hitherto alluded to 
the mission of Mr. Jonn L. Staraens of our city (well known 
by his Travels in Egypt, Arabie, Syria, Russia, @&c.) to Cen- 
tral America, with a view to an investigation and description 
of the vast and wondrous ruins of an ancient, world-forgotten 
city, near the present village of Palenque. We may also 
have announced that the Harpers have now in press the vol- 
umes which comprise the fruits of Mr. Stephen's observations. 
A recent Belize paper has the following paragraph: 

Messrs Catherwood and Stephens, gentlemen who lately 
visited us on their way to explore the ruins of Palenque, after 
undergoing many privations incident to their researches, have 
arrived safely at New-York, after suffering much from stress 
of weather. We understand they intend shortly giving to the 
world the fruits of their discoveries, which cannot but prove 
of immense interest, when we consider the subject to be treat- 
ed of; for what can more astonish the human mind than to 
hear that the deserted ruins of an enormous city have been 
discovered, equal’in size to three modern Londons; and that, 
too, built of materials, the immensity and durability of which 
appear almost fabulous 10 modern architects? The name of 
this mighty mass of departed greatness is absolutely unknown 
either to the aborigines or present race, and what is more 
wonderful, the very existence of such a city is absolutely un- 
mentioned by any ancient writer. The city is named Palen- 
que, a name given it from that of an Indian village, situated 
in its immediate neighborhood. It lies in a hilly province of 
Mexico, bordering on Peten: the site is remarkably well- 

h ; two opp plains of immense extent, shelving gra- 
dually toward each other, but divided from approximation 
a noble river called Usumacinte, unite in forming a noble land- 
scape :—thus on an open plain which gently descends from 
the mountains, the city stands lost in its own shadows and 
melancholy greatness ; the graceful palm, towering cedars, 
the flowery Cieba, having now usurped the abodes of possi- 
bly preadamite Princes, and marble halls, where beauty wus 
wont to repose and listen to the falling of transparent foun- 
tains, are new tenanted by the wild beasts of the forest; a 
fi-ld will thus in all probability be thrown open to the specu- 
lations of the moralist, philosopher, historian and novelist, 
far surpassing in point of interest the vaunted pyramids of 
Ezypt or the-dim cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii—scien- 
tific attractions, which, the indefa igable exertions of 
our late visitants, are in all likelihood in a fair way of bein; 














generally diffused throughout the civilized world. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
THE SWALLOW AND THE BENGALI. 
[The Bengali is a graceful little song-bird of the Tropics.} 
_ THE swaLLow. 
War pin’st thou, sweet bird, in thy palace of gold? 
Thy bath is as pure as the mountain-spring cold ; 
Green leaves o’er thy fairy home quiver. 
THE BENGALI. 
T pine for my land of the orange and palm ; 
For the deep dreamy forest, so sainted and calm, 
Mllumed by the garlanded river. 
THE SWALLOW. 
Why dream of far bowers where the morning stars glance ? 
Thy, home’s in the loveliest valley of France, 
Where seasons in seft union blossom. 


THE BENGALI. 
O light was my song in the Garden of Tombs,* 
And gay was my nest ’mong the Citren-bough’s blooms, 
Which scented my ruby-bright bosem. 
THE SWALLOW. 
Fair, fair is the maiden who loves thy wild lay— 
Thou talisman radiant to waft her away 
Afar on the wings of her vision. 
THE BENGALI. 
More sweet, when red sunset arrayed Shadock-Grove, 
The orphan who pined for a lost mother’s love, 
And deemed me her spirit Elysian. 


THE SWALLOW. 
With me seek a path o’er the blue-circling deep; 
Thine eye upon Hope’s lovely planet still keep, 
And roam with warm Summer for ever. 


THE BENGALI. 
Cold Winter will tarnish the hues of yon sky; 
With rich-flushing roses I’ll wither and die, 
And return to my Ocean Isle never. 
THE SWALLOW. 
To yon ruined castle enshrined in the West, 
Come, flutter in joy, and thy sorrow-chilled breast 
Will glow with its early emotion. 
THE BENGALI. 
Ah! had I thy pinions, outspeeding the wind, 
I would leave these sad valleys for ever behind, 
And repose in my Isle of the Ocean. 
Off the Azores, at sea, July 17, 1840. 
* The churchyard of P: the most beautiful pastoral 


cemetery I have ever visited. It is called Shadock-Grove by the 
English colonists of the {sle of France. 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
PART XL. 


CHAPTER LXIv. 

TosstnG to and fro upon his hot, uneasy bed ; tormented 
by a fierce thirst which nothing could appease ; unable to 
find, in any change of posture, a moment’s peace or ease ; 
and rambling for ever through deserts of thought where 
there was no resting place, no sight, or sound suggestive of 
refreshment, o7 repose, nothing but a dull, eternal weariness, 
with no change but the restless shiftings of his miserable 
body, and the weary wanderings of his mind, constant still 
to one ever-present anxiety—to a sense of something left 
undone, of some fearful obstacle to be surmounted, of 
some carking care that would not be driven away, and 
haunted the distempered brain, now in this form, now in 
that—always shadowy and dim, but recognizable for the 
same phantom in every shape it took, darkening every 
vision like an evil conscience, and making slumber horri- 
ble ; in these slow tortures of his dread disease, the unfor- 
tunate Richard lay wasting and consuming, inch by inch, 
until at last, when he seemed to fight and struggle to rise 
up, and to be held down by devil, he sunk into a deep 
sleep, and dreamed no more. 

He awoke; and, with a sensation of most blissful rest, 
better than sleep itself, began gradually to remember some- 
thing of these sufferings, and to think what a long night it 
had been, and whether he had not been delirious twice or 
thrice. Happening in the midst of these cogitations to 
raise his hand, he was astonished to find how heavy it 
seemed, and yet how thin and light it really was. Still he 
felt indifferent and happy: and having no curiosity to pursue 
the subject, remained in the same waking slumber until his 
attention was attracted by acough. This made him doubt 
whether he had locked his door last night, and feel a little 

rised at having a companion in the room. Still, he 
lacked energy to follow up this train of thought ; and uncon- 
sciously fell, in a luxury of repose, to staring at some green 
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He was rambling in imagination upon these terraces, and 
had quite lost himself among them indeed, when he heard 
the cough once more. The walks shrunk into stripes 
again at the sound; and raising himself a little in the bed, 
and helding the curtain open with ene hand, he leoked 
out. 

The same room, certainly, and still by candle-light ; but 
with what unbounded astonishment did he see all those 
bottles, and basins, and articles of linen airing by the fire, 
and such-like furniture of a sick chamber—all very clean 
and neat, but all quite different from anything he had left 
there, when he went to bed! The atmosphere, too, filled 
with a cool smell of herbs and vinegar; the floor newly 
sprinkled; the—the what? The Marchioness? Yes; 
playing cribbage with herself at the table. There she sat, 
imtent upon her game, coughing now and then in a subdued 
manner, as if she feared to disturb him—shuffling the cards, 
cutting, dealing, counting, pegging; going through all the 
mysteries of cribbage as though she had been in full prac- 
tice from her cradle ! 

Mr. Swiveller contemplated these things for a short 
time, and suffering the curtain to fall into its fermer posi- 
tion, laid his head upon the pillow again. 

‘I’m dreaming,” thought Richard, “that’s clear. 
When I went to bed, my hands were not made of egg- 
shells; and now I can almost see through ’em. 
not a dream, I have woke up by mistake in an Arabian 
Night instead of a London ene. But I have no doubt I’m 
asleep. Not the least.” 

Here the small servant had another cough. 

*¢ Very remarkable !” thought Mr. Swiveller. ‘I never 
dreamt such a real cough as that, before. I don’t know, 
indeed, that I ever dreamt either a cough or a sneeze. 
Perhaps it’s part of the philosophy of dreams that one 
never does. There’s another—and another—I say,—I’m 
dreaming rather fast.” 

For the purpose of testing his real condition, Mr. Swivel 
ler, after some reflection, pinched himself in the arm. 

* Queerer still!’ he thought. ‘I came to bed rather 
plump than otherwise, and now there’s nothing to lay hold 
of. I7ll take another survey.” 

The result of this further inspection was, to convince Mr. 
Swiveller that the objects by which he was surrounded 
were real, and that he saw them, beyond all question, with 
his waking eyes. 

“Tt ’s an Arabian Night, that ’s what it is,” said Richard. 
*©T’m in Damascus or Grand Cairo. The Marchioness isa 
Genie, and having had a wager with another Genie about 
who is the handsomest young man alive, and the worthiest 
to be the husband of the Princess of China, has brought me 
away, room and all, to compare us together. Perhaps,” 
said Mr. Swiveller, turning languidly round upon his pillow, 
and looking on that side of his bed which was next the 
wall, “‘ the Princess may be still—No, she’s gone.” 

Not feeling quite satisfied with this explanation, as, even 
taking it to be the correct one, it still involved a little mys- 
tery and doubt, Mr. Swiveller raised the curtain again, de- 
termined to take the first favorable opportunity of address- 
ing his companion. An occasion soon presente itself. 
The Marchioness dealt, turned up a knave, and omitted to 
take the usual advantage ; upon which Mr. Swiveller called 
out as loud as he could—“ Two for his heels! ” 

The Marchioness jumped up quickly, and clapped her 
hands. ‘Arabian Night, certainly,” thought Mr. Swivel- 
ler ; ‘* they always clap their hands instead of ringing the 
bell. Now for the two thousand black slaves, with jars of 
jewels on their heads.” 

It appeared, however, that she had only clapped her 
hands in joy ; for directly afterwards she began to laugh, 
and then to cry: declaring, not in choice Arabic but in fa- 
miliar English, that she was “so glad, she didn’t know 
what to do.” ; 

‘* Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, thoughtfully, ‘be 
pleased to draw nearer. First of all, will you have the 
goodness to inform me where I shall find my voice; and 
secondly, what has become of my flesh ?” 

= ae only a her head mournfully, and 
cried again; whereupon Mr. Swiveller (being very weak 
felt his own eyes affected likewise. Raat , 

“TI begin to infer, from your manner and these appear- 
ances, Marchioness”—said Richard, after a pause, and 
smiling with a trembling lip, * that I have been ill.” 

‘* You just have !” replied the small servant, wiping her 
eyes. ‘* And have n’t you been a talking nonsense!” 


“Oh!” said Dick. ‘Very ill, Marchioness, have I 


been ?” 
* Dead, all but,” replied the small servant. ‘I never 
thought you *d get better. Thank Heaven, you have!” 


Mr. Swiveller was silent for a long while. By-and-by, 
ne began to talk again—inquiring how long he had been 

ere. 

“Three weeks to-morrow,” replied the small servant. 

“ Three what ?”’ said Dick. 

‘* Weeks,” returned the Marchioness emphatically ; 
“three long, slow weeks.” 

The bare thought of having been in such extremity, 





stripes upon the bed-furniture, and them —. 
ly with patches of fresh turf, while the yellow ground be- 
tween made gravel-walks, and so helped out a long perspec- 


tive of trim gardens. 


caused Richard to fall into another silence, and to lie flat 


If this is |} h 


arranged the bed-clothes more comfortabl 
hands und forehead were quite cool—a ea se re 
her with delight—cried a little more, and then applied 
herself to getting tea ready, and making some thin dry toagt, 

‘While she was thus engaged, Mr. Swiveller looked on 
with a grateful heart, very much astonished to see how 
thoreughly at home she made herself, and attributing this 
attention, in its origin, to Sally Brass, whom, in his own 
mind, he could not thank enough. When the Marchioness 
had finished her toasting, she spread a clean cloth on a 
tray, and brought him some crisp slices and a great basin of 
weak tea, with which (she said) the doctor had left word he 
might refresh himself when he awoke. She propped him 
up with pillows, if not as skilfully as if she had been a pre- 
fessional nurse all her life, at least as tenderly ; and looked 
on with unutterable satisfaction while the patient—st ping 
every now and then to shake her by the hand—took his 
poor meal with an appetite and relish, which the greatest 
dainties of the earth, under any other circumstances, would 
oe vet aagp maw Having cleared away, and dis. 
posed every thing comfortably about him again. 
down at the table to take her own tea. orem 

**Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, “ how’s Sally 2” 

The small servant screwed her face into an expression of 
the a uttermost entanglement of slyness, and shook her 
ead. 

“© What, have n’t you seen her lately ?” said Dick. 


“* Seen her!” cried the small servant. “ Bless you, Ive 
run away!” 

Mr. Swiveller immediately laid himself down again quite 
flat, and so remained for about five minutes. By slow de- 
grees he resumed his sitting posture, after that lavse of 
time, and inquired: 

*¢ And where do you live, Marchioness?” 

** Live !” cried the small servant. ‘ Here!” 

“Oh!” said Mr Swiveller. And with that he fell down 
flat again, as suddenly as if he had been shot. Thus here. 
mained, motionless and bereft of speech, until she had fin- 
ished her meal], put everything in its place, and swept the 
hearth ; when he motioned her to bring a chair to the bed. 
side, and being propped up again, opened a farther conver. 
sation. 

** And so,” said Dick, “‘ you have run away ?” 

** Yes,” said the Marchioness, “ and they’ve been a tizing 
of me.” 

*‘Been—I beg your pardon,” said Dick—* what have 
they been doing ?” 

*‘Beena tizing of me—tizing you know—in the news 
papers,” rejoined the Marchioness. 

** Ay, ay,” said Dick, “ advertising?” 

The small servant nodded, and winked. Her eyes were 
se red with waking and crying, that the Tragic Muse might 
have winked with greater consistency. And so Dick felt. 

“Tell me,” said he, ‘* how it was that you thought of 
coming here.” 

“* Why, you see,” returned the Marchioness, “ when you 
was gone, I had n’t any friend at all, because the lodger he 
never come back, and I didn’t know where either him or 
you was to be found, you know. But one morning, when 
I was—” 

‘* Was near a keyhole?” suggested Mr. Swiveller, eb- 
serving that she faltered. i 

** Well, then,” said the small servant, nodding ; “ when 
I was near the office keyhole—as you see me through, you 
know—I heard somebody saying that she lived here, and 
was the lady whose house you ledged at, and that you was 
took very bad, and wouldn’t nobody come and take care 
of you. Mr. Brass, he says, ‘It’s no business of mine;’ 
and Miss Sally, she says, ‘ He ’s a funny chap, but it’s no 
business of mine ;” and the lady went away, and 
the door to, when she went out, I can tell you. So Im 
away that night, and come here, and told’em you was 
my brether, and they believed me, and I ’ve been here ever 
since.” 

“This poor little Marchioness has been wearing herself 
to death!” cried Dick. 

“* No I have n’t,” she returned, “not a bit of it. Don’ 
you mind about me. I like sitting up, and I ’ve eften heads 
a sleep, bless you, in one of themchairs. But bh es could 
have seen how you tried to jump out o’ the winder, and if 
you could have heard how you used to keep on and 
making speeches, you would’t have believed it—I’m © 
glad you ’re better, Mr. Liverer.” 

* Liverer, indeed!” said Dick thoughtfully. “ It’s well 
Iam a liverer. I strongly suspect I should have 
Marchioness, but for you.” 

At this point, Mr. Swiveller took the small servant's 
hand in his again, and being, as we have seen, but I> 
might in struggling to express his thanks have made his 
eyes as red as hers, but that she quickly cl 
theme by making him lie down, and urging him to 
very quiet. 

“The doctor,” she told him, “said you was to be 
quite still, and there was to be no noise nor nothing. 
take a rest, and then we ’ll talk again. I "ait by you ee 
know. If you shut your eyes, perhaps you ’Il go to #i® 
You’ll be all the better for it, if you do.” 





down again at his full length. The Marchieness, having 


The Marchioness, in saying these word, brought a litte 
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ee 
ible to the bedside, took her seat at it, and began to work 
gway.at the concoction of some cooling drink, with the 
gddress of a score of chemists. Richard Swiveller, being 
fatigued, fell into a slumber, and waking in about 
an hour, inquired what time it was. 
« Just gone half after six,” replied his small friend, help- 
ing him to sit up again. : 
' #Marchioness,” said Richard, passing his hand over his 
forehead, and turning suddenly round, as though the subject 


put that moment ed upon him, ** what has become of 
» 
He had been sentenced to transportation for a great many 
years, she said. 


“Has he gone?” asked Dick—“ his mother—hew is 
she—what has become of her ?” 

His nurse shook her head, and answered that she knew 

ing about them. 

“But, if I thought,” said she, very slowly, “that you’d 

quiet, and not put yourself into another fever, I could 
tell you—but I won’t now.” 

«Yes, do,” said Dick. ‘* It will amuse me.” 

“Oh! would it though?” rejoined the small servant, 
with a horrified look. “I: know better than that. Wait 
till you’re better, and then I'll tell you.” 

Dick looked very earnestly at his little friend: and his 
eyes being large and hollow from illness assisted the ex- 

ion so much, that she was quite frightened, and be- 
sought him not to think any more about it. What had 
already fallen from her, however, had not only piqued 
his curiosity, but seriously alarmed him, wherefore he 
aged her to tell him the worst at once. 

“Oh! there ’s no worst in it,” said the small servant, 
«Jt has n’tany thing to do with you.” 

“Has it any thing to do with—is it any thing you heard 
through chinks or keyholes—and that you were not in- 
tended to hear ?”? asked Dick, in a breathless state. 

“Yes,” replied the small servant. 

“In—in Bevis Marks?” pursued Dick hastily. ** Conver- 
gations between Brass and Sally ?” 

“Yes,” cried the small servant again. 

Richard Swiveller thrust his lank arm out of bed, and 

iping her by the wrist and drawing her close to him, bade 

out with it, and freely too, or he would not answer for 
the consequences ; being wholly unable to endure that state 
of excitement and expectation. She, seeing that he was 
greatly agitated, and that the effects of postponing her 
revelation might be much more injurious than any that 
were likely to ensue from its being made at once, promised 
compliance, on condition that the patient kept himself 
perfectly quiet, and abstained fromstarting up or tessing about. 

“ But if you begin to do that,” said the small servant, 
“J'l] leave off. And so I tell you.” 

“You can’t leave off till you have gone on,” said Dick. 
“And do go on, there’s a dazling.. Speak, sister, speak. 
Pretty Polly say—Oh tell me when, and tell me where, 
pray Marchioness, I beseech you.” 

Unable to resist these fervent adjurations, which Richard 
Swiveller poured out as passionately as if they had been of 
the most solemn and tremendeus nature, his companion 


e thus: 
“Well! Before I run away, I used to sleep in the 
kitchen—where we played cards, you know. Miss Sally 
used to keep the key of the kitchen door in her pocket, and 
she always came down at night to take away the candle 
andrake out the fire. When she had done that, she left 
meto go to bed in the dark, locked the door on the out- 
side, put the key in her pocket again, and kept me locked 
w till she come dewn in the morning—very early I can tell 
d let me out. 1 was terrible afraid of being kept 

e this, because if there was a fire, I thought they might 
forget me and only take care of themselves youknow. So 
whenever I see an old rusty key anywhere, I picked it up 
and tried if it would fit the door, and at last I found in the 
dust cellar, a key that did fit it.” 

_Here Mr. Swiveller made a violent demonstration with 
his legs. But the small servant immediately pausing in her 
talk, he subsided again, and pleading a momentary forget- 
fulness of their compact, entreated her to proceed. 

“They kept me very short,” said the small servant. 
“Ok! you can ’t think how short they kept me. Sol 
wed to come out at night after they °d gone to bed, and 
feel about in the dark for bits of biscuit, or sangwitches that 
you'd left in the office, or even pieces of orange peel to 
put into cold water and make believe it was wine. Did 
you ever taste peel and water ?” 

Mr. Swiveller replied that he had never tasted that ar- 

t liquor; and once more urged his friend to resume the 
ad of her narrative. 

“If you make believe very much, it ’s quite nice,” said 

»small servant; “ but if you don’t, you know, it seems 
as if it would bear a little more seasoning, certainly. Well, 
sometimes I used to come out after they ’d gone to bed, 
and sometimes before, you know; and one or two nights 

fore there was all that precious noise in the office—when 
the young man was took, I mean—I come up stairs while 
Mr. and Miss Sally was a sittin’ at the office fire ; 
andI’ll tell you the truth, that I come to listen again, 
about the key of the safe.” 





Mr. Swiveller gathered up his knees so as to make a 
great cone of the bedclothes, and conveyed into his counte- 
nance an expression of the utmost concern. But the small 
servant pausing, and holding up her finger, the cone gently 
disappeared, though the look of concern did not. 

“There was him and her,” said the small servant, “a 
sittin’ by the fire, and talking softly together. Mr. Brass 
says to Miss Sally, ‘ Upon my word,’ he says, ‘it ’s a dan- 
gerous thing. and it might get us into a world of trouble, 
and I don’t half like it.’ She says--you know her way— 
she says, ‘ You ’re the chickenest-hearted, feeblest, faintest 
man | ever see, and J think,” she says, ‘ that I ought to have 
been the brother, and you the sister. Isn’t Quilp,’ she says, 
‘our principal support?’ * He certainly is,’ says Mr. Brass. 
* And an’t we,’ she says, ‘ constantly ruining somebody or 
other in the way of business?’ ‘We certainly are,’ says 
Mr. Brass. ‘Then does it signify,’ she says, ‘ about ruin- 
ing this Kit, when Quilp desires it?’ ‘It certainly does not 
signify,’ says Brass. ‘Then they whispered and laughed for 
along time about there being no danger if it was well done, 
and then Mr. Brass pulls out his pocket-book, and says, 
* Well,’ he says, ‘here it is—Quilp’s own five-pound note. 
We'll agree that way, then,’ he says. ‘Kit ’s coming to- 
morrow morning, I know. While he’s up stairs, you ’ll 
get out of the way, and I ’ll clear off Mr. Richard. Having 


Kit alone, Il] hold him in conversation, and put this prop- || d 


erty in his hat. I’ll manage so, besides,’ he says, ‘that 
Mr. Richard shall find it there, and be the evidence. And 
if that don’t get Christopher out of Mr. Quilp’s way, and 
satisfy Mr. Quilp’s grudges,’ he says, ‘the Devil ’s in it.’ 
Miss Sally laughed, and said that was the plan, and as they 
seemed to be moving away, and I was afraid to stop any 
longer, I went down stairs again. There!” 

The small servant had gradually worked herself into as 
much agitation as Mr. Swiveller, and therefore made no 
effort to restrain him when he sat up in bed and hastily de- 
manded whether this story had been told to any bedy. 

** How could it be ?” replied his nurse. ‘“ I was almost 
afraid to think about it, and hoped the young man would 
be let off. When I heard ’em say they had found him 
guilty of what he did n’t do, you was gone, and so was the 
lodger—though I think I should have been frightened to 
tell him, even if he’d been there. Ever since I come here, 
you ’ve been out of your senses, and what would have been 
the good of telling you then ?” 

© Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, plucking eff his 
nightcap, and flinging it to the other end of the room; 
“Sif you ’ll do me the favor to retire for a few minutes and 
see what sort of a night it is, I ‘ll get up.” 

** You must n’t think of such a thing,” cried his nurse. 

**T must indeed,” said the patient, looking round the 
room. ‘* Whereabouts are my clothes ?” 

“Oh I’m so glad—you have n’t got any,” replied the 
Marchioness. 

‘*‘Ma’am !” said Mr. Swiveller, in great astonishment. 

**I *ve been obliged to sell them every one, to get the 
things that was ordered for you. But do n’t take on about 
that,” urged the Marchioness, as Dick fell back upon his 
pillow. ‘You ’re too weak to stand, indeed.” 

*T am afraid,” said Richard, dolefully, “that you ’re 
right. What ought I to do! what is to be done!” 

It naturally occurred to him, upon very little refiectien, 
that the first step to take would be to communicate with 
one of the Mr. Garlands instantly. It was very possible 
that Mr. Abel had not yet left the office. In as little time 
as it takes to tell it, the small servant had the address in 
pencil on a piece of paper; a verbal description of father 
and son, which would enable her to recognise either with- 
out difficulty ; and a special caution to be shy of Mr. Chuck- 
ster, in consequence of that gentleman’s known antipathy 
to Kit. Armed with these slender powers, she hurried 
away, commissioned to bring either eld Mr. Garland or Mr. 
Abel, bodily, to that apartment. 

«I suppose,” said Dick, as she closed the door slowly, 
and peeped into the room again to make sure that he was 
comfortable, ‘‘ I suppose there ’s nothing left—not so much 
as a waistcoat even ?” 

“« No, nothing.” 

‘* It *s embarrassing,” said Mr. Swiveller; “in case of 
fire—even an umbrella would be something—but you did 
quite right, dear Marchioness. I should have died without 
you.” a 

CHAPTER LXV. 

It was well for the small servant that she was of a sharp, 
quick nature, or the consequence of sending her out alone, 
from the very neighborhoed in which it was most danger- 
ous for her to appear, would * agere d have been the resto- 
ration of Miss Sally Brass to the supreme authority over her 
person. Not unmindful of the risk she ran, however, the 
Marchioness no sooner left the house than she dived into 
the first dark by-way that presented itself, and without pe | 
present reference to the point to which her journey tended, 
made it her first business to put two: good miles of brick 
and mortar ae herself and = ~ 

When she accomplished this ebject, gan to 
shape her course for the notary’s office, to which—shrewdly 
inquiring of apple-women and oyster-sellers at street-cor- 
sore, rather thas in lighted shops, or of well-dressed people, 


at the hazard of attracting notice—she easily procured a 
direction. As carriet-pi on being first let loose in a 
lace, beat the air at random for a short time, be- 
fore darting off toward the spot for which they are designed, 
so did the Marchieness flutter round and round unl she 
believed herself in safety, and then bear swiftly down upon 
ar pers fet which she was pean. cs 
e no bonnet—nothing on her buta t cap, 
which in some old time had been worn by Selly Brame 
whose taste in head-dresses was, as we have seen, peculiar 
—and her was rather retarded than guage be her 
shoes, which, being extremely large and slipshod, flew off 
every now and then, and were difficult to find again among 
the crowd of passengers. Indeed the poor little creature 
experienced so much trouble and delay from having to 
ope for these articles of dress in mud and kennel, and suf- 
ered in these researches so much jostling, pushing, squeez- 
ing, and bandying from hand to hand, that by the time she 
reached the street in which the notary lived, she was fairly 
worn out and exhausted, and could not refrain from tears. 
But to have got there at last was a great comfort, espe- 
cially as there were lights still burning in the office window, 
and therefore some hope that she was not too late. So the 
Marchioness dried her eyes with the backs ef her hands, 
and stealing softly up the steps, peeped in through the glass 
oor. 

Mr. Chuckster was standing behind the lid of his desk, 
making such preparations toward finishing off for the night, 
as pulling down his wristbands and pulling up his shirt-collar, 
settling his neck mere gracefully in his stock, and secretly 
arranging his whiskers by the aid of a little tri bit of 
looking-glass.. Before the ashes of the fire stood two gen- 
tlemen, one of whom she rightly judged to be the notury, 
and the other (who was buttoning his great-coat, and was 
evidently about to depart immediately) Mr. Abel Garland. 
Having made these observations, the small spy took 
counsel with herself, and resolved to wait in the street until 
Mr. Abel came out, as there would bé then no fear of hav- 
ing to speak before Mr. Chuckster, and less difficulty in de- 
livering her message. With this purpose she slipped out 
again, and crossing the road, sat down upon a door-step just 


opposite. 

She had hardly taken this position, when there came 
dancing up the street, with his legs all wrong, and his head 
every where by turns, a pony. This pony had a little phae- 
ton behind him, and a man in it; but neither man nor 
phaeton seemed to embarrass him in the least, as he reared 
up on his hind legs, or stopped, or went on, or stood stil! 
again, or backed, er went sideways, without the smallest 
reference to them, just as the fancy seized him, and as if 
he was the freest animal in the creation. When theycame 
to the notary’s door, the man called out in a very respect- 
ful manner, ‘“* Woa, then ;” intimating that if he might ven- 
ture to express a wish, it woud be that they sto there. 
The poney made a moment's pause ; but as if it occurred 
to him that to stop when he was required might be to es- 
tablish an inconvenient and dangerous precedent, he imme- 
diately started off again, rattled at a fast trot to the street- 
corner, wheeled round, came back, and then stopped of his 
own accord. 

“Oh! you’re a precious creature!” said the man—who 
did n’t venture, by the bye, to come out in his true colors 
until he was safe upen ihe pavement. “I wish I had the 
rewarding of you—I do.” 

** What has he been doing?” said Mr. Abel, tying a 
shaw] round his neck as he came dawn the steps. 

** He ’s enough to fret a man’s heart out,” replied the 
hostler. ‘He is the most wiciots rascal—woa, then, will 
you?” 

* He ’ll never stand still, if you call him names,” said 
Mr. Abel, getting in, and taking the reins. “ He’s a very 


| geod fellow if you know how to manage him. This is the 
| first time he has been out this long while, for he has lost 


his old driver, and would n’t stir for any body else till this 
morning. The lamps are right, are they? That ’s well. 
eat to take him to-morrow, if you please. Good 

ight!” , 

And after one er two strange plunges, quite of his own 
invention, the pony yielded to Mr. Abel’s mildness, and 
trotted gently off. 

All this time Mr. Chuckster had been standing at the 
door, and the small servant had been afraid to a , 
She had nothing for it now, therefore, but to run r the 
chaise, and call to Mr. Abel to stop. Being out of breath 
by the time she came up with it, she was unable to make 
him hear. The case was desperate; fer the’ pony was 

uickening his pace. The Marchioness hung on behind 
tor a few moments, and feeling that she could go no far- 
ther, and must soon yield, c a vigorous effort 
into the hinder seat, and in so doing lost one of the shoes 
for ever. 
Mr. Abel, being in a thoughtful frame of mind, and hav- 


i ite enough to do to keep the going, ‘vent 

sigue without i vend, tle aming Doped» 5 
that was close behind him, until the Marchioness, 

having in some degree recovered her breath, and thi¢ loss 








of her shoe, and the nevelty of her position, uttered close 
inte his ear the words— 
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“Tsay, sir ”— . 

He turned his head quickly enough then, and stopping 
the pony, cried, with some trepidation, ‘God bless me, 
what is this ?” : ‘ 

“Do n’t be frightened, sir,” replied the still panting 
messenger. ‘* Oh, I’ve run such a way after you!” 

** What do you want with me ?” said Mr. Abel. “ How 
did you come here ?” 

*T got in behind,” replied the Marchioness. ‘Oh! 
please drive on, sir—do n’t stop—and go toward the city, 
will you? And oh do please make haste, because it ’s of 
consequence. ‘There ’s somebody wants to see you there. 
He sent me to say would you come directly, and that he 
knowed all about Kit, and could save him yet, and prove 
his innocence.” 

** What do you tell me, child?” 

“The truth, upon my word and honorIdo. But please 
do drive on—quick, please. I’ve been such atime gone, 
he ’Il think I ’m lost.” 

Mr. Abel involuntarily urged the pony forward. The 
. pony, impelled by some secret syrapathy or some new ca- 
price, burst into a great pace, and neither slackened it, nor 
indulged in any eccentric performances, until they arrived 
at the door of Mr. Swiveller’s lodging, where, marvellous 
to relate, he consented to stop when Mr. Abel checked him. 

**See! It’s that room up there,” said the Marchioness, 
pointing to one where there was a faint light. ‘‘ Come !” 

Mr. Abel, who was one of the simplest and most retiring 
creatures in existence, and naturally timid withal, hesitated ; 
for he had heard of people being decoyed into strange plac- 
es to be robbed and murdered, under circumstances very 
like the present, and for anything he knew to the contrary, 
by guides very like the Marchioness. His regard for Kit, 
however, overcame every other consideration. Soentrust- 
ing Whisker to the charge of a man who was lingering 
hard by in expectation of the job, he suffered his compan- 
ion to take his hand, and to lead him up the dark and nar- 
row stairs. 

He was not a little surprised to find himself conducted in- 
to a dimly-lighted sick chamber, where a man was sleep- 
ing tranquilly in bed. 

** An’t it nice to see him lying there so quiet?” said his 
guide, in an earnest whisper. Oh! you’d say it was, if 
you had only seen him two or three days ago.” 

Mr. Abel made no answer, and to say the truth, kept a 
long way from the bed and very near the door. His guide, 
who appeared to understand his reluctance, trimmed the 
candle, and taking it in her hand, approached the bed. As 
she did so, the sleeper started up, and he recognised in the 
wasted face the features of Richard Swiveller. 

“Why, how is this?” said Mr. Abel kindly, as he hur- 
ried towardshim. ‘* You have been ill?” 

“Very,” replied Dick. ‘‘Nearlydead. You might have 
chanced to hear of your Riehard on his bier, but for the 
friend I sent to fetch you.. Another shake of the hand, 
Marchioness, if you please. Sit down, sir.” 

Mr. Abel seemed rather astonished to hear of the quality 
of his guide, and took a chair by the bedside. 

“T have sent for you, sir,” said Dick—* but she told you 
on what account ?” 

“She did. I am quite bewildered by all this. I really 
don’t know what to say or think,” replied Mr. Abel 

*©You’ll say that presently,” retorted Dick. ‘* Marchion- 
ess, take a seat on the bed, will you? Now, tell this gen- 
man all that you told me; and be particular. Don’t you 
speak another word, @r.” 

The story was repeated ; it was, in effect, exactly the 
same as before, without any deviation or omission. Rich- 
ard Swiveller kept his eyes fixed on his visitor during its nar- 
ration, and directly it was concluded, took the word again. 

You have heard it all, and you’ll not forget it. I’m 
too giddy and teo queer to suggest anything; but you and 
your friends will know what todo. After this long delay, 
every minute is anage. Ifever you went home fast in your 
life, gohame fast to-night. Don’t stop to say one word to 
me, but ge. She willbe found here, whenever she’s want- 

ed; and as to me, you’re pretty sure to find me at home, 
fora week or two. There are more reasons than one for 
that. Marchioness, alight. If you lose another minute in 
looking at me, sir, I’ll never forgive you?” 

Mr. Abel needed no further remonstrance or persuasion. 
He was gone in an instant; andthe Marchioness, returning 
from lighting him down stairs, reported that the poney, 
without any preliminary objection whatever, had dashed 
away at full gallop. 

“ That’s right!” said Dick; ‘‘and hearty of him; and 
Lhoner him from this time. But get some supper and a 
mug of beer. It will do me as much goed to see you take 
it as if I might drink it myself.” 

Nothing but this assurance could have prevailed upon the 
small nurse to indulge in such a luxury. Having eaten and 
drunk to Mr. Swiveller’s extreme contentment, given him 
his drink, and Zz everything in neat order, she wrapped 
yoy ah aa old coverlet and lay down upon the rug before 


fire. 
Mr. Swiveller was by that time murmuring in his sleep, 
“‘Strew then, oh strew, a bed of rushes. Here will we 
say, till morning blushes. Good night, ieness.” 





From the Knickerbocker for February. 
A SONG OF THE SEA. 
BY H. W. ROCKWELL. 
A BOLD, orave crew, and an ocean blue, 
And a ship that loves the blast, 
With a wind piping merrily 
In the tall and gallant mast: 
Ha! ha! my boys, ° 
Taese are the joys 
Of the noble and the brave, 
Who love a life 
In the tempest’s strife, 
And a home on the mountain-wave! 


When the driving rain of the hurricane 
Puts the light of the light-house out, 
And the growling thunder sounds its gong 
On the whirlwind’s battle-rout, 
Ha! ha! do you think 
That the valiant shrink? 
No! no!—we are bold and brave! 
And we love to fight 
In the wild midnight, 
With the storm on the mountain-wave! 


Breezes that die where the green-woods sigh, 
To the landsman sweet may be, 
But give to the brave the broad-backed wave, 
And tae tempest’s midnight glee ! 
Ha! ha! the blast, 
And the rocking mast, 
And the sea-wind brisk and cold, 
And the thunder’s jar 
On the seas afar, 
Are the things that suit the bold! 


The timbers creak, the sea-birds shriek, 
There’s lightning in yon blast! 
Hard to the leeward! mariners, 
For the storm is gathering fast! 
Ha! ha! to-night, 
Boys, we must fight; 
But the winds which o’er us yell 
Shall never scare 
The mariner 
In his wingéd citadel! 





EGYPT AND TURKEY. 
(Coutinued.] 

Tue Sultan, scarcely less embarrassed by the presence of 
his protectors than the advance of his enemies, made another 
effort to negotiate, and sent a messenger to Ibrahim’s head- 
quarters, offering the pashalic of Aleppo in addition to his 
former proposals. Ibrahim demanded the district of Adana, 
and, in the mean time, continued his march. Turkey was 
now in the deepest state of depression. On the one side was 
the victorious army of Ibrahim, marching straight to Constan- 
tinople; on the other the menacing guardianship of the Rus- 
sian battalions. The haughty spirit of the Sultan was now 
reduced to despair. Determined to free himself from both 
his terrors at once, even by the deepest sacrifices, by a con- 
vention with Mohammed Ali, on the 5th of May, he gave up 
Adana, with the whole of Syria; and by a convention with 
Russia, of the 8th of July, so much talked of since as the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, he entered into a treaty offensive 
and defensive, by which the Sultan stipulated to shut the 
Dardanelles against the armed ships of all other nations, on 
the demand being made by Russia. This treaty naturally ex- 
cited the strongest dissatisfaction of England and France, 
against whose fleets this arrogant and unjustifiable stipulation 
was probably made; but it must be acknowledged that the in- 
sult was not ill deserved by either, for they had left the Sul- 
tan to his extremity ; and though both had ships of war within 
sound ef Ibrahim’s cannon, some singular wavering of coun- 
cil, or some extraordinary blindness to the first principles of 
policy, indispesed both to interfere. 

Mohammed Ali now regarded himseif as sovereign ef Syria. 
His army gradually retired from Asia Minor; but they halted 
at Adana, and diligently fortified the passes of the mountain, 
under the direction of European engineers. It was evident 
that he never intended to give up thisconquest. This was in 
1833, It may be asked—What was the Government of In- 
dia then doing? Why did it not protect the Sultan, protest 
against this formal dismemberment of the Turkish dominions, 
and avail itself of the close alliance of France to drive the 
Pasha back into Egypt? The most sufficient of all answers 
is, tbat England was governed by the Whigs, a race of men 
who, particularly when in opposition, are the mest clamorous, 
and when in power the most supine; who, desperately heroic 
when heroism costs them nothing but words, become timid 
when any thing is to be done; and who, having no other prin- 
ciple than love of place, instinctively shriok from any act of 
energy by which it can be endangered. Thus Turkey was 
left to its fate, Syria was left to be absorbed by Mohammed 
Ali; and after having suffered the Russians to cut off one horn 
of the crescent in Greece, and the Pasha to cut-off another in 
Egypt, have finally placed the country in the situation where 
it has been necessary to go to war, even at the hazard of 
plunging us into hostilities with the most ambitious, powerful 
and vindictive of European nations. The Syrians had changed 
masters, and were rejoiced at the change ; but this was a joy 
that did not last long. M Ali, though the most ex- 





ohammed 
traordinary of Turks, is still a Turk ; and the name implies as 


. ———S 
much suffering on the part of the people as supremacy 

of government. He compelled them to pay new cam 
rigidly enforced, the old. The Sultan had seldom laid ona 
new tax, and the people greasy contrived to cheat him of 
half the eld. They suddenly discovered the difference be 
tween the pressure of a vigorous government, and the lazy 
burden of an enervated one. The moral of King Log and 
King Stork was never more amply verified. The country 
was in a state of clamor from end to end; but large bodies of 
regular troops held possession of the towns. The rural 
lation is always ineffective, when left to itself; the 

bursts of violence were suppressed by the hands of the pol; 
and the bastinado effectually accomplished what, on a 
scale, the bayonet might have attempted in vain. But the 
law of Mahometan sovereignty is always to make power the 
measure of extortion. In an unlucky hour for himself, the 
Pasha inflicted the conscription upon Syria. This, the mast 
violent severity of Eurepean governments, naturally assumes 
new violence in countries where, as in Egypt, Syria, and the 
western provinces of Asia, there is no military saste; where 
military life offers nothing to the multitude ‘but wounds and 
privations ; where every man, being a tiller of the ground or 
trader, is torn away from a habitual occupation; and where 
wars being totally unconnected with national feelings, or in. 
dividual honor, success is without rational triumph, while 
failure gives over the individual to either death in the field, or 
final and utter beggary. 

The flame se long smothered, yet so amply fed, at length 
burst forth. In 1834, the whole mountain country was in a 
state of ferment. Many of the villages took up arms; the 
detached troops of the Pasha were daringly attacked, and the 
ranges of Lebanon, always inhabited by a bold and indepen. 
dent race, the ruses, chiefly Mahometan, with something of 
Christian freedom, the Maronites, chiefly Christian> with 
something of the Mahometan ferocity, poured down into the 
plain, and a bitter though brief struggle ensued. Another er- 
emy, and one of a remarkably formidable order in such a con- 
test, now came into the field. The Bedouins, from the coun. 
try lying to the east of the Jordan, advanced into Syria, and 
their cavalry threatened the Egyptian communications in 
every quarter. Ibrahim boldly resisting, yet embarrassed by 
the multitudes of this sudden rebellion, now concentrated his 
forces in Jerusalem, where he was speedily besieged. The 
crisis now became dangerous, and the Pasha himself, always 
ready to throw himself forward where danger existed, hurried 
to Syria. The powerful force at whose head he marched, 
and still more his own talent and decision, changed the face 
of affairs; the mountain tribes shrank from an encounter with 
the troops of the most distinguished general in Asia; money 
of course was net spared by the politic Pasha, and the insur- 
rection gave way. But the seeds of revolt were too widely 
sown, to be extirpated by a single success. A sudden insur- 
rection broke out in the north of Syria. The revolts were 
finally suppressed; but this victory tempted the Pasha to a 
measure which made reconciliation impossible. He issued 
an order for disarming the whole population, an order which 
the mountaineers set at defiance, and the inhabitants of the 
plains resented as the keenest aggravation of tyranny. Asa 
final act necessary to the completion of his conquest, the Pa- 
sha sent an expedition against the chief of the Druses, the 
Emir Bechir. A force of 12,000 men under Ibrahim, was 
dexterously concentrated in Lebanon. The Emir, nearly 
ninety years old, and unsuspecting the object of the move- 
ment, was forced into submission, and his people were largely 
deprived of their arms; but this act, which could have been 
but partial at least, laid the foundation of universal hostility 
-~a hostility which has since so effectively exhibited itself, 
and contributed so largely to the recovery of Syria. 

The insult to the Emir was deeply felt, ashe isa Shereef, 
or descendant of the prophet. and is of the noble Arab family 
of Shehab. Even to the Christian world he assumes some 
degree of interest, from the vague tradition, that his people 
are descendants of the Crusaders, who, after successive in- 
vasions of Syria, settled in the country. But the religion of 
the Druse, ifa religion atall, is Mahometan, though the Emir 
is said to have been a Christian for some period; and the 
conjecture derives confirmation from his intending to fix his 
future residence at Rome. 

The hand of power now fell with redoubled heaviness upoa 
the Syrians. The young men were carried off to serve in 
Pasha’s forces. Many contributions were laid on the villa- 
ges found guilty of disaffection, and the whole vast province 
was placed under the strictest military surveillance. 


The difficulties of the Sultan’s government had left Syria 
to its fate, and the able and ambitious Pasha was allowed 
full exercise of virtual sovereignty. The year 1835 closed 
with a statesmanlike and well-imagined sttempt t» secure this 
important pessession to his line for ever. Mobammed sent 
an official note to the governments of Austria, France, and 
England, in which he had the strong effrontery to state the 
value of his conrtons to the Sultan—the inn aon Febra 
in t independent, as a suppert to urkish em) 
pn yrds which Euro; cabinets ought to feel, 

utting him forward as an obstacle to the encroachments 
ia. The English embassador at the Porte exhibited the 
strongest opposition te this proposal. It fell to the ground 





4 
the bold spirit of the mountaineers again raised a revolt, at 
tacked ad Ibrahim’s efficers in February, 1837, and swept 
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him before him into Damascus; but the whole Egyptian ar- 
By, with Ibrahim at its head, now marched against him, and 
the gallant mountaineers were driven back once more among 
their fastnesses. The active spirit of the Pasha, having thus 


glory of conquest, leoked for i s prize in another 
et From time immemorial, Abyssinia, though one of 
the t countries in the world, has been supposed to be a 
repository of gold. The Pasha, whether for the purpose of 
Julling the jealousy of the Eur..pean courta, er of actually ob 
treasures which were essential to his ambition, ascended 
the Nile with a small body of troops, and braving the difficul- 
ties of the route, and the hostility of the barbarians in his 
march, reached the country of reputed gold. There he found 
pone; but he obtained the object of spreading his fame—of 
tothe native powers that no distance could secure 
them from his arm, and, probably,-of indulging an excursive 
and ardent mind with the sight of countries which even in 
Africa are the especial seat of fable. The expedition was, at 
jeast, an extraordinary effort of bodily vigor in a man of se- 
yenty. The gallant old man shared the hardships of his 
meanest follower, encountered the dews of the night and the 
heat of the day, like a cannon driver—is said to have acted 
us pilot in some ef the unexpected difficulties of the naviga- 
tion—and in every emergency, exhibited those daring and ef- 
ficient qualities which make power a natural possession. 





For the New-Yorker. 
THE PARTING. 
STILL Mem’ry reneweth, ’mid darkness and tears, 
The hour that we parted for ever, 
When hopes which had brightened the struggles of years 
Had fied, to return again never. 
The bright beaming stars from their glory on high 
Looked down in their beauty and power; 
The night-wind, responsive, swept mournfully by 
As, hopeless, we parted that hour. 
And now, though Ambition’s proud path is before, 


infancy. The record of its first speech is given us in the songs 
of the minstrels. Trese are the free and child-like breath 
ings of old English poesy. 

It needs not that we undervalue the wisdom of To-day. 
The true scholar, as we said, knows the place where the two 
ways meet. He will not bury himself in the caverns of the 
Past, nor will he be a mere sujourner in the market-place of 
the Present. But to most it is in sooth a weary journey. 
The old literature is seen from the stand-point of the new, 
and it dwindles away and away in a far-stretching distance. 
Who, say the wise to us the foolish, who in the midst of our 
vast cities of learning would go back to the untrodden desert ? 
Who will forsake tne choir of the tuneful Present, to gather 
the half-notes and chance-voices of yore into a song of har- 
mony? To such we make answer in the quaint speech of an 
old writer. —‘‘ Albeit oure tyme doe rightfullie vaunt itself to 
have reacht the top snd summite of Parnassus hille, and with 
steadfast eyes gazing in those clere waters of Eliconys, and 
beholding naught save its owne gyaunt limmes, hath soe be- 
come as Narcyssus enamoured of its owne greatnesse, with 
vaine boastfull braggir gs; natheless there be many plants of 
delectable poesie, and sweete flowers of fantasie withal which 
growe not on the summite of the muses mount, yet doe sur- 
rounde and environe the lowlie pathways now seene by us with 
a scornfull regarde.” 

The mighty march of mind in this age hath wearied us. 
Fain would we lag behind a little and let the host of philoso- 
phes and savans passon. Let us breathe awhile another air; 
and see! the fields that were so foot-trodden, grow green as 
we go backward. Farther and yet farther, beyond even the 
stream of Avon; ‘never stynt ne biane,’ till we rest where 
the first feotsteps of men are scarce seen on the tops of the 
wavy grass. ‘Lis as if we were bathing in that far-sought 
and famous fountain of youth, and already a fresher life-stream 
courses through our renewed veins. 
| Old English Poesy! There is magic in the sound. What 
, & huge folio of many pages, yet is it all one book! One long 
| day and pleasant, from the sunrise gleam of Chaucer, ushered 





I seek but a Lethe—to find but a grave; 
A presence is with me, to haunt evermore: 


A spell, like the gleam of the moon o’er the wave. 
Jan, 19, 1841. 





From the Yale Literary Magazine for Jan. 


OLD READINGS. 
No. I. 

Way are old books so dear tothe scholar? Why is the 
very look of an ancient classic welcomed as it were the face 
of afriend? Why do we pore over the moth-eaten pages of 
ablack letter, iron-clasped folio with se pious an earnestness, 
and deem one such heir-loom of the Past worth all the 
ephemeral duodecimos that crowd the creaking shelves of 
To-day, hot-pressed and new gilt? 

I would that rare Charles Lamb, among those unmatched 
essays, had written somewhat on old books. Such a theme 
none may handle as he would have handledit! For those 
fruitful thoughts, those queer fancies that flit ever and anon 
athwart our sky, were fixed starsto him. Some snatches and 
cunning hints he hath given us in his ‘ Detached Thoughts on 
Books and Reading,’ and elsewhere. 

A true scholar is by virtue of his calling a true antiquary. 
Chaucer drew his pic:ure long ago. 


“For he hadde geten him yet no benefice, 
Ne was nought worldly to have an office. 
For him was lever han at his beddes hed 
Twenty bokes clothed in blake or red, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophie 

Than robes riche, or fidel or sautrie. 

But all be that he was a philosophre, 

Yet had he but little gold in cofre, 

But all that he might of his frendes hente, 
On bokes and on lerning he it spente.”’ 


He is no lean and ghostly dweller among the tombs, no 
hunter of mummies and bones mouldering in catacombs, but 
8 living traveler into the mind of the Past. He waiks in all 
we and sets up his way-marks at the meeting points 


The Present is not the whole of time. Nay, to the scholar 
; is somewhat more sacred in the Past than the Present. 
It is hallowed by the companionship of undying thoughts and 


feelings. Its footsteps are not printed on the wave-washed* 


sand, but worn into the rock. It cannot change, and by a 
charm of the mind’s own working, the unchanged is linked to 
the unchangeable. The word of the Past is written and can- 
not now be recalled. It is written on mound and pillar, 
on every arch and brazen gate of the temple of Time. But spe- 
cially in Books. These are the embalmed body, nay the em- 
bodied soul of the Past These are the faithful guides to that 
elysium of departed heroes, and lead where we may see them 
and speak with them as fathers and brothers. We stand in 
the midst of an old hbrary and gaze around with a mingled 


_ feeling of awe and gladness—a solemn and ghostly joy. 


With the mind of old England—I speak as a son of the an- 
cient are bound by another and acloser tie. The 
it that fills the page of our writien literature had its be- 
long ago: had once a voice and a living utterance. 

from hidden caves and deep forests it came, The rivers 





| in by heralds ‘ in flaming liveries dight,’ still brightening into 
||the noontide glory of Spenser and Shakespeare, and, as it 
|| slowly sinks to its setting, ever and anon dazzling us with all 
| too gorgeous visions, woven of crimson and gold and dark | 
| masses of piled clouds. We count ihe age of old English | 
poesy, in the largest sense of it, from the earliest point down- | 
ward almost to the days of Dryden. About that time began 
another age of poesy, whose influence reaches almost to our- | 
selves. Albeit there were in that long journey changes | 
enow and onward marches, yet are the prints of true English | 
feet seen every where along the road. ’ Tis an untraveled 

road now, though there be some like ourselves and you, oh! 

courteous reader, who love these quiet walks beyond the 

king’s highway. Most men have heard of one Chaucer and 
eke of Spenser, sometime author of a huge poem, which 

nobody now can read for its tediousness: perchance of other | 
few whose graves no man sheweth unto this day. It is but 
of late that the eyes of the learned have been opened to see 
the hidden treasures of these mines. It is as if all the dwel- 
lers of the old world should emigrate to the new, and in some 
coming century a venturous Columbus should cross the deep, 
| and discover the old hemisphere again. Thanks be to some 
of our pioneers that have opened the blocked up and over- 
|| grown paths, that we may walk therein! It may yet be our 
good hap to have unsealed for us all the choked fountains, 
and to see the flow of the fresh English stream over our dried 

up pleasure grounds of poesy and art. 

It shali be ours awhile, oh! gentle reader, to wander at 
sweet will in these fields of beauty; and, as we pass onward, 
I wiil give thee for thy kind companionship ‘ a hundreth sun- 
drie flowers bounde up in one small posie.” It shall be no | 
hortus siccus, for living and everblooming are these 


flowers from Olo Garvens. 


But would you, ere we begin our rambles, hear from the voice 
of an old master of sweet song the praises of our Paradise. 


“ Here the most daintie paradise on ground 
Itselfe doth offer to the sober eye, 
In which all pleasures p! lie ab 
And none doth others happinesse envye ; 
The painted flowres ; the trees upshooting hye ; 
The dales for shade; the hills for breathing space ; 
The trembling groves; the christall running by ; 
And that, which ail fairie works doth most sggrece, 
The art which all that wrought appeared in no place. 


“ One would have thought (so we the rude 
And scorned partes were mingled with the fine,) 
That Nature had for wantonesse ensude 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine ; 
So striving each th’ other to undermire, 
Each did the others worke more beautifye ; 
So diff’ring both in willes a e in fine ; 
So all agreede, thro’ sweete diversitie, 
This gardin to adorn with all varietie. 


“ Eftsoones they hearde a most melodious seund, 
Of all that mote delighte a daintie eare, 
Such as attonce mote not on living ground, 
Save in this paradise, be hearde elsewhere ; 














and the rocks, the glens and glades were the abode of its silent For all that Loran by to living eare, 
Was there consorted in ene harmonee 


Birdes, voices, instraments, windes, wenev’, all agree. 

“The jeyous birdes, shrouded in chearefull shade, 

ir notes unto the voice attempred sweete ; 
Th’ angelieall and trembling voyces made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence sweet ; 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmure of the waters fall; 
The waters fall with ditference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call, 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all.” 
Faerie Queene. 
Yet think us not in this bustling and stirring time but loiterers 
and idle wanderers in our garden of beauty. There is a far 
deeper significancy than that of pleasure lurking amid those 
flowers of poesy. 
That song I heard was of a higher mood! 

The student of English Poetry is the student of ih his- 
tory also. For what is this history, and where we find 
its sure undoubted record? It lives in traditien and song as 
well as in rolls of parchment and written codes, in the voices 
of unlettered bards as well as in folios of clerkly lore, in the 
mind of the people as well as in the annals of kings and par- 
liaments, of war and commerce. It dwells in the huts of 
peasants as in the courts of monarchs, in the cells of ghostly 
anchorites, in old baronial castles, in moss-grown and haunted 
towers, in the lonely burial ground amid half-decayed monu- 
ments, in the wizard’s cave o’erbung with yew and night- 
shade, in gloomy groves once dedicate to rites of the 
Druid, in the greenwood of the bold forester, on the hill-top 
amid piping shepherds, in moonlit glens amid ing elves, 
in the hall of wassail, in the student's half-lit chamber, in 
knightly tournaments. in rustic + i in crowded highways, 
in triumphant rejoicings, in holydays and feast-days, at wed- 
ding, and christening, and funeral, in fair and market, in kirk, 
in theatre, in hostelrie, in the lofty buskin of , and the 
gay attire of comedy, in mass-book, in song » among 
lords and_ ladies, squires, pages, serfs, rural damsels, among 
thieves and honest men, under the helmet of the soldier, under 
the hood of the monk, under the crown of the king, the cap 
and bells of the jester, in the palmer’s scrip and the beggar's 
gown of gray. it resounds from the harp and merry pipe, 
from the shrill trumpet, and from the low chant of the cathe- 
dral, itis the living voice of living men, coming up from 
all the corners and by-ways as well as from the highways of 
their thought and feeling, their action and their suffering. 

And where shall we look for this varied and manifold ex- 
|pression? What of it can be recorded is given us in the 
| fresh and life-like literature, the poesy of the . Poesy 

and history are always one in the early ages. Heard ye never 
| of Homer, the historian and antiquary of Greece? Poesy is 
no lifeless thing, no bare jingling ef words, no nice skill of 
metre and rhythm. Deep and rare is the insight of a bard of 
our age and our country in those words of his, which we 
quete for the nonce. ‘“ There is nothing mere serious than 
poetry. Many content themselves with admiring its more 
delicate branches—its leaves and blossoms, not heeding that 
this fair array is put forth through roots which run down deep 
into the soil of our humanity, and are watered by its nether 
springs. That state of society which is least congenial with 
poetry, is most unfaverable to human nature itself.” So is it 
wit} old English poesy. The histery of religion, law, gov- 
ernment, war and peace, is embodied therein. Every age has 
added its few words to the sacred scroll. And I question not 
that this poesy, coming from the heart of the people, has in 
its turn shaped and moulded the rough-hewn mass of mind, 
and more than aught else has given to it a proper English 
form. The ballads of war and love, the romances of chivalry, 
the rhymed histories, the Mysteries and Moralities, the ‘pious 
chanson,’ the biting satire of Chaucer and Pierce Piowman, 
the tales of common life, are ene unbroken chain of history. 
English history is dead and dry to the mere reader of the 
‘standards.’ Hew painfully and with forced marches we 
haste across the early records! How we hurry over the 
Heptarchy, and the wars of Briton, Saxon, Norman, Dane! 
Tramp, tramp across the land we ride, 
Splash, splash across the sea.’ 

And how gladly we snatch at the story of Richard the lion- 
hearted and his wondrous exploits! 1t is the love of living 
men and living deeds that makes the romance of history oft- 
times dearer than the so called true history. This is the 
charm of the old poesy. One balled is worth all Hume. 
With good Douglas, we “had rather hear the cricket chirp 
than the mouse squeak.” 

It is net till later times have severed prose and poetry, that 
the historian becomes the mere chronicler of facts and meker 
of year-books, while the poet is driven ont from the realinto 
an ideal world of his own making. Yet even the chronicles 








of yore partook of this poetic spirit. Would know chiv- 
alry asitwast Read Froissart and in Lord 8 quaint 
version. Would you know (not the 1 hietory or the 


constitutional history, for which all thanks to the Humes and 
Hallamse—suum cuique—but) the living history ot Old Eng- 
land and English men? Read the old chroniclers, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and the rest ; but beyond these read the poetry 
ef each several age. 








Right hard it was for wi t which did it heare 
To read what manner m' e it mote bee; 


But what needs, gentle reader, a new ‘ Defense of Poesie 1 














We will begin our geod will, and 
when cese‘ye lisa ia the gaasien, I will ahaoee po 8 Posie Stet 
shall put your gay roses of the hothouse to. the blush. Yet 
let us pause awhile. 1 will return anon with my bagpipes, 
and give ye a stave of the ancient minstrelsy. ith one 
quotation I bid ye farewell, and it shall be from the Musephi- 


lus of that most:sober and excellent poet of the golden age— 
Samuel Daniel: ~ 
‘Oh, blessed letters! that combine in one 
All ages and make one live with all! 
By you we do confer with who ate gone, 
the dead-living unto council call ; 
By you th’ unborn shall have communion 
Of what we feel and what doth us befail.’ 


A CLerxe or Oxenrorp. 


THE GREEN BAY-TREE. 


* WHERE is the place of their first fond meeting— 
Where, oh! where, is that green bay-tree, 





Under whose cover 
The maid and her lover 
Plighted eternal constancy ?’ 
Oh! winter nights were bleak ‘and dreary, 


The storms of summer were fierce and free ; 
Its trank is shattered, 
Its branches are scattered— 

Oh! withered and dead is that green bay-tree! 


* Where aré the lovers who courted its shadow— 
‘Where, oh! where, may those fond ones be ? 
The troth which they plighted, 
How is it requited— 
y have they forgotten that green bay-tree ?’ 
The lover was fickle, and would not remember ; 
He met with another more fair than she ; 
For her—broken-hearted, 
Her peace hath departed, 
The maiden doth fade like the green bay-tree! 
Poems by Charles Mackay. 





THE ECONOMY OF LIFE. 

We have hitherto recommended the work reviewed below 
to the earnest consideration of our readers; but, as the sub- 
ject is one which seems to ceme within the purview of medi- 
cal science, we have great pleasure ia doubly fortifying our 
own judgement with that of Beil’s Select Medical Library 
and Eclectic Journal of Medical Science (Philadelphia)— 
probably the highest authority on this continent. That peri- 
odical’s estimate of Mr. Graham’s great treatise on the Sci- 
ence of Human Life is as follows: 


‘LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIFE, 
BY SYLVESTER GRAHAM.’ 


We have met with few treatises on the Science of Human 
Life, especially ameng those addressed to the general reader, 
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tion of the organization ef the human body, and of its rela- 
tions to the external world. The author’s remarks on all the 
leading particulars connected with this portion of his subject 
are highly interesting, and, generally speaking, sufficiently 
accurate. 
The ninth and tenth lectures treat of intellectual and moral 
philosophy, and contain many original views in relation to the 
mental = ste of man, in their healthy and diseased condi- 
tions. @ regret our inability to lay before our readers the 
views of Mr. Graham contained in these two lectures, as well 
as in the succeeding one, which treats of the general law of 
relation between the instincts and voluntary powers and the 
intellectual faculties, and of the moral powers of man, inas- 
much as they are marked by great depth of thought, and pre- 
sent a very happy exposition of some of the most intricate 
oints connected with intellectual and moral philosophy. 
This portion of the work will be found equally interesting to 
the scientific as to the general reader. 

Lecture eleventh is devoted to the consideration of the 
question—How long can Man live? It is discussed with the 
author’s usual acuteness. The remarks on this important 
subject are pertinent, and in strict accordance with a correct 
physiology. Those who may feel inclined to deny the truth 
of the general conclusions at which the author arrives, will 
find it no easy matter to overthrow the arguments upon which 
these conclusions are based. 

The several subjects treated of in the twelfth lecture are 
all important, in reference to their beaitng upon the rules of 
hygeine. Some interesting remarks are made upon the sub- 
stances employed for food ; the principles to which they refer, 
though susceptible of very seals proof, are often overiooked 
by medical men, and almost invariably by the unprofessional. 

In the ensuing eleven lectures we are presented with a full 
exposition of the peculiar views of the author in relation to 
the proper food of man. They who will attentively and can- 
didly study the facts and arguments adduced by our author 
on the subject of diet cannot but be struck by their force, and | 
will be little inclined to treat his opinions as absurd hypothe- | 
ses, even though they may not be willing to admit, ir every 
instance, their entire accuracy. 

In lecture fourteenth our author enters upon the evidence 
of the natural dietetic character of man, as derived from com- 
parative anatomy and physiology. His observations on this 
head are marked by uncommon acuteness. They prove con- 
clusively that the distinctive characteristics of carnivorous, 
granivorous and omnivorous animals adopted by naturalists, 
are by no means so well established or strongly marked as 
many suppose. 

In confirmation of his general proposition, that man is natu- 
rally frugivorous, the lecturer adduces the testimony of Lin- 
neus, Sir Everard Hume, Cuvier, Lawrence, and Thomas 
Bell, all of whom infer, from the consideration of the anatom- 
ical structure of the alimentary organs of man, that, in the 
words of Baron Cuvier, “‘ the natural food of man appears to 





of equal merit with the one before us. 
of following in the ordinary route pursued by popular writers 
on the principles of hygeine, has endeavored, from an exam- | 
ination into the nature of human organism, of the vital laws | 
witb which it is endowed, and the effects produced upon it by | 
external agents, to deduce the means best adapted to prolong 
its health and vigor to the latest possible period—in other 
words, to. establish a correct system of hygeine upon the basis 
of Physiology.. The subject is treated in all its details with 
uncommon ability. Untrammeled by the opinions of those 
who have preceded him in a similar investigation, the lec- 
turer has examined for himself,every point connected withit, 
and has, in more than one instance, been led to the adoption 
of views altogether different from those generally entertained. 
Whatever may be the estimate formed by different individ- 
uals, of some of the doctrines advanced in these Lectures, 
there isno one, we are persuaded, who will not derive grati. 
fication and instruction from an attentive perusal of them, 
The physiolegical views they contain, are, in general, correct- 
and expressed with perfect clearness. Even those particulars 
in which the opinions of the author differ from those ef our 
leading physiologists, present very forcible claims to our at- 
tention from the ingenious manner in which they are defended 
and enforced,—while the hygeine precepts peculiar to Mr. 
Graham, false and ridiculous as they may appear to those 
who have not given sufficient attention to the subject, have 
this important recommendation, that, in any instance in which 
they may be followed out in practice, even to their fullest ex- 
tent, they cannot fail of being productive of an increased 
vigor of the moral and physical powers of the constitution. 
The very ultraism of the lecturer on certain particulars, is, 
we conceive, better calculated to produce a beneficial refor- 
mation in those popular practices that are adverse tu the 
health and well-being of man, than the awkward attempts 
which have been made by a few modern writers on hygeine, 
to accommodate its rules to the requirement of fashion, the 
cravings of a vitiated appetite, or the suggestions of pride, 
or of interest. The bold originality of thought which per- 
vades the Lectures before us, and their perfect freedom from 
those errors into which most sig same wae med Vaghies same 
subject baye fallen by following too implicitly the dogmas of 
hae portoseaton, constitute one of their chief recommen- 


The auther, instead | consist of fruits, roots and other succulent parts of vegetables.” 
ii 


Lecture fifteenth is replete with reflections which recom- 
; mend themselves most forcibly to the serious consideration of 
| every individual desirous of promoting his own happiness and 
well-being, as well as that of his offspring. In this lecture 
will be found a curious and interesting inquiry into the causes 
which have produced and perpetuated the varieties of the 
human family. Toward the close of the lecture, the author, 
with great truth, remarks that, in attempting to test physio- 
logical principles by the apparent facts of human experience 
and history, a great variety of modifying causes must be taken 
into consideration; some of which are detected with great 


force with exactness and certainty. 

The sixteenth lecture is devoted to an examination of the 
effects of vegetable and animal food on the human body, with 
reference to suppleness, activity, agility, vigor, ability to en- 
dure protracted efforts, &c. The physiological views ad- 
vanced in relation to this subject are illustrated by a large 
mass of interesting facts. In the. ensuing lecture, thé com- 
parative effects of vegetable and animal food in enabling the 
human system to resist the action of morbific causes, and to 
recover from disease, is very fully discussed. Some, if not 
all, of the author’s opinions in relation to the dietetic treat- 
ment of disease are peculiarly striking and correct. The lec- 
ture concludes with an examination of the comparative effects 
of vegetable and animal food with reference to longevity, pro- 
lificness and the ability to endure cold. 

The subject of the eighteenth lecture is the comparative 
effects of vegetable and animal food on the sensorial power 
of the nervous system—particularly on the special senses, and 
the intellectual and moral faculties. On this point the author 
has collected a large amount of facts. In the nineteenth lec- 
ture the comparative effects of vegetable and animal focd on 
the animal propensities and moral sentiments are examined 
and illustrated. Inthe twentieth lecture the author endeavors 
to show that the experience in favor of a mixed diet does not 
militate against the physiological principles he has advanced : 
that health may be maintained at the expense of life—inten- 
sive and extensive life being incompatible; that health is not 
always a preof of good habits, &c. 

In the next Lecture we are presented with the general 





dations, , 
The first eight lectures are devoted to a general considera- 


physiological laws in regard to preparing food, and the use 


difficulty, while it is even more difficult to estimate thei 
ee ee ee er ee | isthe man they want, not Tuesday or Wednesday.’ The 


—— 


principles which should govern the artificial 


perature, concentration, combination, quantity, &c., with the 
practical application of these principles: and many full and 
interesting details on the subject of bread—the best materials 
for its formation, the manner of preparing, baking and pre- 
servation. 
¢The subjects discussed in the remaining three 
are the physiological principles in regard to times of ° 
the physiology of Hunger, the causes by which it is made tp 
recur at shorter or longer intervals, and is augmensed and 
diminished in intensity; the importance of great 
in the times of eating, the quantity of food necessary to guy. 
tain the human body ; the effects of excessive alimentation : 
drinks, why required—the proper kind ; thirst—natural and 
morbid. Stimulants—their effects on the system and: the 
general delusion concerning them. Sleep—the physi 
necessity for it, its effects, causes which prevent and disturh 
it, the proper period and duration of sleep. Bathing, air 
clothing and exercise,—all these subjects are treated in « 
masterly manner. The remarks of the author in relation to 
these possess, often, much originality and are, with very few 
exceptions, founded upon strictly physiological principles, 
We have deviated somewhat from our usual practice in 
presenting so extended a notice of a work professedly ad- 
dressed to the general reader; but from its very great supe- 
riority over the popular treatises on the Science of Human 
Life, we felt desirous ef directing to it the attention of our 
readers. These Lectures will afford the unprofessional reader 
a fund of curious and useful! information in relation to the or. 
ganization of his frame, the laws by which it is governed, and 
the several causes which tend to derange the regularity of its 
functions, which he would find it difficult to obtain from any 
other source. 





A Lucxy Loss-—Graf Schlaberndorf, was a most singular 
person, a sort of strange German Coleridge, more however of 
a philosopher and a politician than a poet, living like a her- 
mit in the bustling history of Revolutionary Paris; miserly in 
small things, the lord of a garret, slovenly in his attire, and 
cherishing a beard ; but generous, even magnificent on a large 
scale, and actuated in all things by motives of the purest pat- 
riotism and the most disinterested benevolence, a character 
ready made for Sir Walter Scott. This man, as a foreigner 
and a German aristocrat, and also as the esteemed friend of 
’Condorcet, Mercier, Brissot, and the unfortunate Girondist 
party, naturally enough during the reign of terror was more 
| than ‘suspected of being suspected,’ and sat for many days, 
| first in the Conciergerie, and then in the Luxembourg, in con- 
stant expectation of the guillocine. He escaped, however, 
after all; strangely enough, saving his life by losing his 
boots! Varnhagen von Ense relates the circumstance.as fol- 
lows: : : 

“One morning the death-cart came for its usual number of 
daily victims; and Schlaberndorf’s name was called out. He 
immediately with the greatest coolness and good humor pre- 
pared for departure; presence of mind in some shape,a grand 
stoicism or mere indifferexce, were common in these terrible 
times. And Schlaberndorf was not the man to makean un- 
graceful departure, when the unavoidable must of fate stood 
sternly before him. He was soon dressed, only his boots 
were missing; he sought, and sought, and sought, and the 
gaoler sought with him in this corner and in that; but they 
were not to be feund. ‘ Well,’ said Schlaberndorf sharply, 
‘to be guillotined without my boots will never do. Hark ye, 
my good friend,’ continued he, with simple good humor to the 


gaoler, ‘take me to-morrow ; one day makes no difference; it 





gaoler agreed. The wagon, full enough without that one 
head, went on to its destination; Schlaberndorf remained in 
the prison. Next morning, at the usual hour, the vehicle re- 
turned; and the victim who had so strangely escaped on the 
previous day was ready, boots and all, waiting the word of 
command. But behold! his name was not beard that day; 
nor the third day, nor the fourth; and not at all. 
was no mystery in the matter. It was naturally supposed be 
had fallen with the other victims named for the original day; 
in the multitude of sufferers no one could curiously inquire for 
an individual; for the days that followed there were er 
of victims without him; and so he remained in prison till the 
fall of Robespierre, when with so many others he 
his liberty. He owed his miraculous escape, not the least 
strange in the strange history of the Revolution, partly to the 
kindness of the gaoler, partly and mainly to his good temper. 
He was a universal favorite in the gaol.” 

Foreign Quarterly Review for January: 

—_——— 


Tomas or Inptan Ktxos.—In Lambyaque, Peru, are to 
be-seen the stupendous graves of the Indian Kings, who must 
have died in the time of the Incas. These stupendousmounds 
of earth are just upon the outside of the city, built of su 
dried brick, and are of gigantic dimensions. Some of them 


150 in hight, and must have required time and a deal of labor 
in their erection. One of them was opened at Truxille, and 


old and silver taken from it amounting to over $2,000,000: 
A company of merchants have been organized, and they 








of a | means as aids to the vital powers; the general 


about opening several others in search of more hidden 


food in relation to mastication, insalivation, deglutition, — 


are said to be more than 3,000 feet in circumference and over . 
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DHE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1841. 


= 
Troubles with England,—The attentive observer of recent 


events will not be surprised that we express the opinion that 
the course ef events on our Northern and Eastern borders is 
tending rapidly and surely to a serious rupture and probably a 
ear between the United States and Great Britain! This 

has not been lightly or hastily formed; we shall be 
deeply grateful if the future shall prove it mistaken—but un- 
founded it cannot be. 

That we are totally unprepared for a war with the most 
formidable Naval power on the globe—that England would 

weep our commerce from the seas, burn our seaports, ravage 
our borders, slaughterithousands of our people, and probably 
gend the flame .of fierce insurrection through our Southern 
States, before we could conimence the fight in earnest—are 
gbvious enough. That we should eventually vindicate our 
National fame, drive the enemy from our territory, and proba- 
ply retaliate upon them some of the evils they had inflicted 
upon us, is very probable. But would this be worth its cost 
‘of one hundred thousand lives, five hundred millions’ worth 
of property, and the loss of half a century to the cause of 
Virtue, Happiness and Social Progress? We think not. 

We should be more easily reconciled to the course of events 
if any vital consideration of life or liberty were involved in 
the questions at issue between the two nations; but there are 
none, In the North-East, we are wrangling about a shadow. 
True, a large extent of wild land is nominally in dispute be- 
tween the two nations; but we have a clear legal and moral 
claim to most of it, and can undoubtedly obtain by compro- 
mise three-fourths in extent, nine-tenths in relative value, 
and ninety-nine hundredths in positive value to us of the 
whole Disputed Territory. We can secure all except a for- 
lorn region of ice and barrenness North of the St. Johns River 
which we do not want, but which is very important to Great 
Britain as commanding her communication between the Can- 
adas on the one hand and New-Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
onthe other. Then why not offer a generous and manly com- 
promise? Great Britain does not need the Aroostook coun- 
try—we do not want the sources of the Ristigouche; and 
though the letter of the treaty of 83 may give them to us, 
the spirit and intent do not, or are at least questionable.— 
Why should not our Government evince its wisdom and en- 
lightened policy by daring to be magnanimous ? 

But the gory portent of War looms largest just now on our 
Northern frontier; and here it is not difficult to perceive, 
though it may require some courage to assert, that our peo- 
ple are entirely in the wrong. They have been so from the 
frst. They commenced by organizing an expedition against 
Great Britain in the streets of Buffalo in open day—our promi- 
nent citizens directly countenancing or conniving at it; our 
Federal and State authorities ‘sympathising’ or passive 
That expedition took unopposed the arms and munitions be- 
longing to the State, crossed over to Navy Island in Niagara 
River, belonging to Great Britain but easiest of access from 
the United States, whence it was daily supplied with provi- 
sions, munitions and volunteers. From this petty island a 
war on Canada was kept up for weeks, while not a foot of 
the main land was possessed by contestants of the British 
authority. A steamboat began to ply daily between this 
island and the adjacent landing in this State, carrying over 

_&rms, provisions and recruits to the insurgents, without which 
they could not have maintained their position. This beat, 
lying at the wharf on the American shore, was attacked in 
the night by a British party, her crew driven ashore, one of 
them killed on the shore, the boat set on fire and run over 
Niagara Falls. For an alleged participation in this act, (un- 
der the orders of his superiors,) McLeod is now imprisoned 
in this State, to answer for his offences against the peace and 
dignity of a Lockport mob, which has assumed at once the 
functions of Legislature, Judges, Sheriffs, and perhaps execu- 
tioners. We trust this novel Court of Errors will temper its 
discreet judgements with mercy! 

Now the Burning of the Caroline, if considered as an iso- 
lated act, was a flagrant outrage on the integrity ef our soil ; 
but can it justly be so considered? Who were in fact su- 
preme in the vicinity of that act at the time—our Federal and 











| in the mean time designate some proper person to perform the 


State authorities, or the ‘sympathisers’ with Mackenzie and 
Van Rensselaer? We must look practically at this business, 
and not at a part, but the whole of it. 

Our Government can never be permitted to forget the doc- 
trines which it laid down in defending Gen. Jackson’s high- 
handed proceedings in Florida in 1818—his capture of forts, 
towns and garrisons belonging to our ally the King of Spain. 
We then maintained, with all the ability of which John Q. 
Adams is master, that the nation which cannot govern its 
own territory and cause its people to preserve a strict neu- 
trality between neighboring belligerents, has no right to claim 
inviolability from that belligerent which may be aggrieved 
by its secret hostility or injured by its incapacity. 

This is certainly high ground—it is susceptible of great 
and dangerous abuse—but it is owr doctrine, not that of an 
enemy. Let us censider how it would apply te the case of 
the Caroline before we proceed to inflict outrage and wrong 
(so far as the individual is concerned) upon the person of Mc- 
Leod, or rush to war for a redress of our grievances in that 
higb-handed but not unprovoked transaction. 





Limitation of Executive Patronage.—The Senate of this 
State, after a protracted and animated political discussion 
has adopted the following Joint Resolutions, viz: 


Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of New-York. 
Thatthe Congress of the United States be requested to propose 
the following amendments to the Constitution, to wit : 

1. No person can be twice elected, nor serve more than one 
term as President of the United States. 

2. No officer appointed by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, can be re- 
moved from office by him, but with- the advice and consent of 


the Senate, but he may suspend the functions of any officer till |) 


the expiration of thirty days after the commencement of its next 
session.— The President shall state to the Senate at the com- 
t of its ion, the cause of that suspension, and may 





functions of such suspended efficers. 

3. The principal officer of the Treasury Department and the 
Treasurer of the United States shall be appointed by, and hold 
their respective offices during the pleasure ef Congress. 
the suberdinate officers of the Treasury department shall be ap- 
pointed in such a manner as may be appointed by law. 


These Resolutions passed the Senate by a party vote, viz: 


Yeas.—Messrs. Dickinson, Dixon, Furman, Hawkins, Hop- 
kins, Hull, Lee, H. A. Livingston, Maynard, Moseley, Nichelas, 
Peck, Platt, Root, Taylor, Verplanck, Works—17. 


Nays.—Messrs. Denniston, Ely, Foster, : ‘unter, Paige, Scott, l 


Skinner, Strong—8. 

The first of these Resolutions is not quite so clear to us as 
we could wish. If it mean simply that no person should be a 
candidate for President while an incumbent of that office, we | 
approve it most heartily. We hope never again to see a con- 
test between a President in office and an opposing candidate 
for that station. Such a struggle must subject the incumbent | 
toconstant and great temptations.to wield his power and pat- 
renage in such manner as to strengthen his own chance of re- 
election. This consideration must often sway his condust in- 

ibly if not iously. In any case the suspicion that he 
is laboring for his reélection rather than the unmingled goed 
of his country must impair his usefulness, lower the true dig- 
nity of his station, and preclude that calm, unprejudiced judge- 
ment of his acts by the People which is every way and emi- 
nently desirable. 

But if Gen. Root’s proposition be intended to prevent the 
reélection of persons who have been Presidents, then we are | 
averse to that part of it most decidedly. We see no good 
reason why John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, or Martin 
Van Buren should not be eligible, as a candidate for President 
in 1844 as well as Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, or Thomas 
H. Benton. They will then be private citizens, and as such 
entitled toall the rights and privileges ofcitizeas. Why not? 

And this brings us to another consideration: We are hos- 
tile to any Constitutional restriction of the right of the Peo- 
ple to choose their rulers. We wish to aid in undoing all that 
has been done on this subject. We would sweep away all 
those very sagacious and prudent provisions which kindly in- 
form the People that the officers whom they are of right to 
elect must be so olé, own so much property, have lived so long 
in the country, be residents on such a patch of ground, and so 
on. All these appear to us absurd and useless. If the Pee- 
ple are qualified to elect their rulers, they need no such re- 
strictions—indeed, their barriers are not merely superfluous 
but insulting. We are averse, therefore, to attaining the end 





All || 


—_——— 
ment. The People ought to be a law to themselves on all 
such matters, and we trust they henceforth will be. Let it be 
understood that they disapprove of Presidents being candi- 


Sats for reéletion while i office, and there will be no need 


of legal inhibition of the practice. 

The other propositions of Gen. Root are very well, but we 
trust there is no pressing necessity for their passage. To 
justify specific legislation against an abuse of power, it should 
appear that such abuse is meditated, and we hope none is now 
in contemplation. 


Northern New- York.—The ten Counties of New-York lying 
| North of Saratoga and Schenectady and chiefly North and 
Spe of the Erie and Oswego Canals, contained in 1838 a 
population of 231,553, and in 1840 of 302,801—an aggregate 
| not essentially differing from that of Vermont or New-Hamp- 
| shire, while the territory embraced in them is considerably 
larger than either. The increase of population in ten years 
| is over thirty per cent., or more than the average increase 
| throughout the State. Of this region probably two-thirds if 
not three-fourths is susceptible of cultivation and fertile, while 
| less than one-fourth of it has yet been cleared and improved. 
Its surface is mainly covered with a heavy growth of timber— 
| much of it very valuable—while the Lakes Ontario and Cham- 
plain, the St. Lawrence, Hudson and Black Rivers, with 
| their tributaries, afford partial facilities for its transportation 
| to inviting markets. Beneath its surface are inexhaustible 
| mines ef iron, lead and other ores, for smelting which wood 
| in abundance is every where afforded. Its iron is probably 
| unsurpassed in quality by any on the face of the globe. 

The value and importance of this region have not yet been 
| fully estimated, even by our own citizens. We have been 
| looking afar off, to the Coiton of the South or the Grain and 
| Lead of the West, as the basis of our commercial advance- 
ment. New-Orleans or Chicago is nearer to the minds of 
| New-Yorkers than Ogdensburg or Keeseviile. Undoubtedly, 





| the products of the South and West far exceed in amount and 
value those of our own Northern section, but the latter are by 
no means to be despised. A full statement of the Lumber 
| trade alone of our Northern Counties would surprise by its 
| magnitude many an intelligent merchant of our city. 
| But the North is comparatively an isolated region. Our 
| works of Internal Improvement yet completed have but re- 
' motely or indirectly favored it. One now in progress passes 
, through the Counties of Lewis and Jefferson ; another in con- 
| templation stretches across St. Lawrence and Franklin to 
| Lake Champlain. Whether these have been judiciously 
_ planned we will not stop here to consider; but we fear the 
former has not, and never can be rendered profitable. But 
| this truth is apparent from a bare glance at the map, that the 
products and the exyorts of Northern New-York could be 
doubled very speedily if that section enjoyed tolerable facili- 
| ties of travel and transportation. 
The want not merely of navigable waters but even of com- 
| mon rvads is severely felt throughout the entire interior ef 


| this region. Townships of good land are rendered scarcely 


_ habitable for want of them. Vast tracts of good timber are 
| at present comparatively worthless because they cannot be 
|approached. Illimitable beds of ore lie untouched for the 
| same reason. The range of mountains running lengthwise 
through this region bids defiance to individual enterprise and 
|to the noiseless canquests of time. We are not surprised, 
| therefore, to hear that the aid of the Legislature is invoked 
to open communications through some portions of this rough 
wilderness, and we trust it will not be asked in vain. 





KF The Legislature of Alabama has adjourned without 

taking any measures to expedi'e a Resumption. 
—_—_—_— 
Pestscript to the Quarte Edition. 
Friday, A. M. Feb. 5. 

The United States Bank again suspended | ayme it a. 2 
o'clock, P. M. yesterday. She was drawn upon for heavy 
sums during the day, which sbe paii un il 2 o’clock, wien e 
demand for $100,000 appeared which she was uva)le to cash. 
It is not known whether ti is Suspersion is casual or p rma- 
nent; but we apprehend the latter, A meeiing of the Di- 
rectors was te take place last evening to consider the n atter- 











Gen. Root has in view by means of a Constitutional Amend- 


Her stock fell from 47 to 44] at the afternoon boards 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, for many years Member of Con- 
gress from the Geauga District, Ohio, and well known to the 
country by his indefatigable, efficient services as Chairman of 
the Committee on Private Claims, has consented (we hear) 
to take the post of First Assistant Postmaster General under 
the new Administration. There is not a fitter man for it in 
the Union. We at one time supposed he would be made 
Postmaster General, but probably his services in this capacity 
will not be less important or useful. 


wits | lll 

Hon. John A. Collier, of Binghamton, Broome Co. was 
on Wednesday of last week elec ed Comptroller of the Fi- 
nances of this State, vice Hon. Bates Cooke, resigned. The 
vote in the Senate was 19 for Collier and 8 for Addison Gard- 
ner of Rochester; in the House, 63 to 55—a party one, of 
course. Mr. Collier is distinguished as a lawyer and a poli- 
tician, and was a Member of the Congress of 1831-2-3. His 
capacities are undoubted. 


Hon. Bates Cooke, who was constrained by ill health to 
resign the arduous and sedentary labors of the Comptroller 
ship, has been appoiated by the Governor and Senate a Bank 
Commissioner, under the law of last session creating a fourth. 
We believe the Free or General Law Banks are specially en 
trusted to his supervision—a duty fer which he must be emi- 
nently fitted by the knowledge he has obtained of those Banks 
as Comptroller. 








Hon. Jacob Haight was on Monday reélected Treasurer 
and Orville L. Holley Smveyor General of this State by the 
Legislature. The Van Buren Members supported Jared 
Willson of Ontario for Treasurer and David M. Wescott of 
Orange for Surveyor. Vote in the Senate, 18 to7; in the 
House, 56 to 45. 


MainE.—The two Houses of the Maine Legislature pro- 
ceeded on Thursday last to elect a U. S. Senator, with the 





fol'owing result : Senate. House. Total. 
George Evans, Har........---- 14 94 108 
John Fairfield, V. B........-.. 8 81 89 
Scattering, (2 Har. 1 V. B.).......-.0----- 3-92 
Clear Majority for Evans..........-. 22-22 --e-e- 16 


So Hon. George Evans, for many years a Member of the 
House from the Kennebec District, is elected a U. S. Senator 
from Maine, for six years from the 4th of March next. 

Sanford A. Kingsbury, Esq. cf Waldo was elected State 


this bill prescribes that hereafter one of them shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, one elected by the Senate, and one 
by the House. The bill passed the House by 47 to 44 votes. 


Inp1ana.—The Senate of Indiana, by a vote of 24 to 20, 
has passed a bill to classify the State works of Internal Im- 
provement, and proceed first with those of greatest immediate 
importance. The House has passed a bill forbidding the sale 
of real or personal property on execution unless it brings two- 


thirds of its appraised value. 





Swenty-Sirth Congress=-Second Session. 
Thursday, Jan 28. 

In the Senate an unusual number of memorials ia favor of 
a Bankrupt law, were presented by Mr. Tallmadge and oth- 
ers—together with several joint resolutions from States, among 
which was one from Indiana in favor of a repeal of the Sub- 
Treasury, presented by Mr. White, and one from Alabama in 
relation to the controversy between Maine and Georgia about 
the delivery of fugitives from justice. 

Mr. Pierce of N. H. introduced a resolution in favor of a 
change in the postage rates on newspapers published within 
thirty miles of any Post-Office. 

Mr. Preston of S. C. obtained leave te bring in a bill to 'se- 
cure to dramatic authors their property in their works. 

Mr. Clay said he had prepared a bill on the subject of copy- 
right embracing every thing, but had not introduced it because 
he knew it could not pass; but if he were here he should do 
so early the next session. : 

Mr. Wright of N. Y. then resumed his remarks in opposi- 
tion to the Distribution policy and in favor of the Preémption 
system. Mr. W. was foliowed by Mr. Clay, who commenced 
a speech in defence of his favorite measure (the land bill) and 
in vindication of Whig politics generally. After speaking an 
hour and a half, chiefly in reply to Mr. Wright, Mr. Clay gave 
way to a motion to adjourn. 

In the Houss the floor was occupied by Mr. Wise through- 
out the day in a lorg and interesting speech on the Treasury 
Note bill. Mr. W. said he should vote for the biil, but hoped 
the sum would be increased to ten millions in order that an 
extra session might be avoided. 

In the Senate, on Friday Mr. White presented a resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of Indiana instructing her Senators to 
vote for the establishment of a National Bank. 








Treasurer over the V. B. incumbent by a similar vote. 


coesetiaretias 

Detaware.—A special election was held in Newcastle 
County, Delaware, on the 26:h ult. to supply the vacancy in 
the State Senate occasioned by the decease of Dr. Dekayne. 
The official vote was for A. S. Naudain. (Whig,) 1,361; for 
Mr. Townsend, (V. B.) 1,152. Majority for Naudain, 209. 


Kentucxy.—Resolutions affirming the equal right of all 
the States to the Public Lands, and recommending an equit- 
able Distribution of their Proceeds ameng the States, have | 
passed the Senate by the decided vote of 27 to 4. 

A strong excitement has pervaded this State in consequence 
of a proposition pressed upon the Legislature for a repeal of 
the law of 1833 which forbids the importation of Slaves from 
other States. The House has voted down the measure: 
Ayes 34, Noes 53. The Senate was still discussing it at our 
last advices. Many of its epponents distinctly and broadly 
maintained that Siavery is an evil, which is to be tolerated 
only because it cannot be justly and safely abolished. 


a as 

Pennsytvania.—The ‘ Democratic’ State Convention 
will assemble at Harrisburg on the 4th of March next, and 
undoubtedly nominate David R. Porter for reélection as Gov- 
ernor, by at least three-fourths of the votes on the first ballot. 

The ‘Democratic Whig’ State Convention will assemble 
at Harrisburg on the 10th of March and nominate Hon. John 
Banks, now of Berks, formerly of Mercer, for Governor. He 
is now President Judge of the Berks Judicial District. He 
will have a majority of all the votes on the first ballot. 

The contest between Porter and Banks will be animated 
and the result doubtful. The vote will not be strictly a party 
one. We have considered Gov. Porter stronger in Pennsyl- 
vania than President Van Buren. 

The Legislature, late on Saturday night, passed a bill 
changing the mode of appointing Canal Commissioners.— 


Mr. Tallmadge and Mr. Norvell presented petitions numer- 
ously signed, in favor of a bankrupt law. 

The Preémption bill again ccming under discussion, Mr. 
Clay concluded his speech in favor of the Distribution policy. 

In the House Mr. Morris of Ohio asked leave to introduce 
a bill to repeal the Sub-Treasury law, but the House refused. 

Mr. Wise again occupied the floor the principal part of the 
day. When he had cencluded, Mr. Hubbard obtained it and 
| commenced a speech on the Treasury Note bill, but gave way 
| for an adjournment, without concluding. 

On Saturday Mr. Rives appeared in the Senate, was quali- 
fied and took his seat. 

The Preémption bill being under consideration, Mr. Cal- 
houn, who was entitled to the floor, replied at length to the 
arguments of Messrs Clay and Webster, attempting to dem- 
onstrate the unconstitutionality of the Distribution measurre 
and vindicating the measure of Cession from the attacks ef 
those gentlemen 

In the Hovee Mr. Hubberd of Ala. continued his defence 
of the Treasury Note bill. After he had concluded, Mr. Jen- 
ifer of Md. replied to a portion of the remarks made by Mr. 
Wise the day before. 

In the Senate on Monday resolutions by the Legislatures 
of Indiana, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, in favor ef the distri. 
bution of the proceeds of the Public Lands were presented by 
their respective Senators, laid on the table and erdered to be 
printed. 

The debate on the Preémption bill, which appears to be 
drawing to a close, was continued by Mr. Young of Illinois in 
favor of the principle of Cession, and by Mr. Fulton of Ark. 
in favor of Preémption. 

In the House, Hines Holt, the new member from Georgia, 
appeared and took his seat. 

The debate on the Treasury Note bill was resumed by Mr. 
Vanderpoel of N. Y. who occupied the floor throughout the day. 











Hitherto they have been annually appointed by the Governor ; 





In Senate on Tuesday, the Preémption bill was finally dis- 











posed of, after a still further and animated discussion of its 
provisions and of the general principles which should govern 
the disposition of the Public Lands by Messrs. Hubbard of 
N. H. Henderson of Miss. Webster of Mass. Calhoun of §, 
C. Benton of Mo. Clay of Ala. Pierce of N. H. Rives and 
Roane of Va. [Mr. Rives avowed himself averse to any 
change in our Land policy—alike to Cession, Graduation, 
Preémption, and (under existing circumstances) Distribution, 
though he liked the last best.] ~The metion of Mr. Young of 
Ill. that the bill be recommitted with instructions to report it 
in such a shape as to cede the Public Lands to the States 
which enclese them respectively, allowing them 35 per cent, 
of the Proceeds, and appropriating the other 65 to Purposes 
of National Defence, was negatived by the following vote : 

Yeas.—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Buchanan, Clay of 
Alabama, Fuiton, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Mouton, Nj 
Nicholson, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Tappan, 
Walker, Young—20. 

Nays.—Messrs. Bayard, Bates, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of 
Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Dixon, Graham, Henderson, Hub. 
bard. Huntington, Kerr, Knight, Mangum, Merrick, Phelps, Por. 
ter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Ruggies, Smith of Connecticut, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Wall, Web. 
ster, White, Williams, Wright—31. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. Critter. 
den, to recommit the bill with such instructions as would em, 
body the two principles of Preémption and Distribution, and 
was decided as follows: 


Yeas.—Messrs. Bayard, Bates, Buchanan, Clay of 


Clayton, Crittenden, Dixon, Graham, Huntington, Kerr, Knight, 


Mangum, Merrick, Phelps, Prentiss Ruggles. Smith of Indiana 
Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Webster White—22, 

Nays.— Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Calhoun, Clay of 
Alabama, Fulton, Henderson, Hubbard, King, Linn. Lampiis, 
Mouton, N:cholas, Nicholson, Norvell, Pierce, Porter, Preston, 
Rives, Roane, Robinsen, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Tappan, 
Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright, Young—29. 

The question then recurring of the passage of the bill, it was 
declared as follows: : 

Yeas.—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Buchanan, Clay, of 
Alabama, Fulton, Henderson, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, 
Mouton, Nicholas, Nicholson, Norvell, Pierce, Porter, Robin- 
son, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, Wall, Webster, White, Williams, 
Wright, Young—31. 

Nays.—Messrs. Bayard, Calhoun, Clay of Kentucky, Clay, 
ton, Crittenden, Dixon, Graham, Huntington, Kerr, Kai 
Mangum, Merrick, Phelps, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Reane- 
Ruggles, Southard—19. 

So the bill passed. - 

Mr. Sevier moved to strike out from the title of the bill 
the words ‘and raise a log cabin thereon.’ 

Mr. Wuire was glad the Senator had moved in this mat- 
ter; he had voted for the bill in good faith, and thought no 
title should go forth which implied a sarcasm on log cabins. 

The question on Mr. Sevier’s motion was taken and carried 
by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. CritTENDEN moved to take up the bankrupt bill, with 
a view to have it made the special order for to-morrow. 

Mr. Sevier said he was clear then for taking it up, and 
sitting out the discussion. He thought it might be discussed 
this evering—at all events he was ready to do so. 

Messrs. Calhoun and Buchanan objected to the latter, ar- 
guing that no time remained for acting on so momentous 8 

e this S that an Extra Session must now be re- 
garded as inevitable—and that time bestowed on a Bankrupt 
bill at this Session would be wasted. Mr. Caihoun pressed 
an adjournment, which prevailed. 

In the House, Hon. E. D. White took his seat. 

A Joint Committee to count the votes for President and 
Vice President is composed as follows: On the part of the 
Senate—Messrs. Preston, Hubbard and Huntingdon. On 
the part of the House, Messrs. Cushing, Jones of Va. Gran 
ger, Dawson and Atherton. 

Mr. Fillmore of N. Y. having offered a Resolution to the 
effect that the House will to-morrow (Wednesday) take the 
Treasury Note Bill out of the Committee of the Whole, in 





|| case the debate sha!l not terminate before that hour, now 


called up his resolution. The Speaker decided that it was 
not in order, and would require a suppression of the Rules. 
Mr. F. accordingly moved such suppression, which prevailed : 
Ayes 127; Noes 40. [The House ordered and enforced the 
Previous Question on motion of Mr. Cave Johnson of Tena-] 
It will thence be the Special Order in the House until dix 


posed of. 
The Heuse now in Committee took up the aforesaid bill 
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Mr. Curtis of N.Y. moved an amendment, providing for 
the payment of the holder of any Treasury Note which may 
be destroyed by aecident. Messrs. Triplett of Ky. Coles of 
Ys. Black of Ga. made speeches on politics in general. Mr. 
Weller of Ohio then obtained the floor. Adjourned. 
Weopnespay, Feb. 3. 

In the House, Mr. Fillmore’s resolution that the Treasury 
Note bill he taken out of Committee at 3 o'clock this day was 
sescinded, on & motion to reconsider by Mr. Steenrod of Va. 
Mr. Wise was the author of this move, having come to an un, 
derstanding with Mr. Jones, Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, to the effect that the bill should be so 
amended as to give the new Administration Five Millions of 
Treasury Notes on the 4th of March over and above the debts 
which may be then immediately due. If this is acceded to by 
both parties, as is anticipated, it may prevent the necessity of 
holding an Extra Session. 

Mr. Wise’s amendment being now before the House, 

were made upon politics in general by Messrs. Wel- 

ler of Ohio, Breckenridge of Pa. Monroe of N. Y. Alford of 
Ga. and Shepard ef N.C. No question taken. 

In the Senate, no business of general interest was trans- 
acted. A long Executive Session was held. The Bankrupt 
Bill was made the order of the next day. 





Installation:—The Rev. E. W. Andrews was installed 
pastor of the Congregational Church of the Broadway Tab- 
emacle on Sabbath evening last. The evening was pleasant 
and an immense number attended. 


o—_;!,-e 

Providence, R. I. had the misfortune to lose her Mayor a 
short time since, and appears to have trouble in finding a suc- 
cessor. Benjamin Hoppin, Capt. Charles Holden and Thomas 
M. Burgess were successively nominated ;—the first two de- 
dined; Mr. Burgess accepts the honor. He was elected on 
the 2d inst., receiving 554 of 682 votes. 

——<— 

Resistance to the Tax Gatherers.—A tax of $3,26 4,22 
was recently laid upon the town of North Hempstead, in 
Queens County, to pay the cost of a litigation in which the 
tewn became involved. Meetings of the citizens have been 
held, resolutions passed and money contributed, to take mea- 
sures for resisting the payment'of the tax. The Collector’s 
proceedings have been stayed and the matter is to be imme- 


diately brought before the Supreme Court. 
—E 
TREASURY NOTES. 
Treasury Department, February 1, 1841. 
Amount of Treasury Notes issued under the acts 
of Congress of 12th of October, 1837, 2ist of 


May, 1838, and 2d ef March, 1839.......-.. $19,567,086 22 
Of thet amount there have been redeemed...... 19,358,743 93 
Leaving outstanding........------++-+sesse0-- $208,342 29 
Amonut issued under act of the 3ist of March, 

eee: $6,214,563 10 
Of that issue there have been re- 

RE Eee 1,548,186 02 


Leaving outstanding of that issue..........-.-.- 4,666,377 08 
Estimated to have been received by public offi- 


cers, and not returned to the Treasury, of all 


issues about ............eccccccceccensece) 70,000 00 
4,596,377 08 
Leaving the amount outstanding about......... $4,804,719 37 


LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 

St. Lawrence—Nathan Day of Oswegatchie, Inspector of Lum- 
ber, and Culler of Staves and Heading. 

Oneida—Peter Brewer of Utica, Inspector of Beef and Pork. 

Oswego—George Heline of Albion. Inspector of Lumber. 
: ~ -—penetiianaa B. Burling of Lenox, Inspector of Beef and 

Jeferson—Joseph Mullen of Watertown, Supreme Court 
Commissioner, in place of Egbert Ten Eyck, resigned. 

Onondaga—~Thomas Spencer of Syracuse, Superintendent of 
the Onondaga Salt Springs. (Reappointed.) 

Henry W. Allen of Sk teles, Insp of Salt in the Coun- 
ty of Onondaga. (Reappointed.) 
_ Monroe—Silas Walker of Greece, Judge of the County Courts, 
in pe of Alfred Jones, from the 23d of March. 

yron Woodhull of Webster, Judge of the County Courts, ir 

Place of Samuel Mead, from the 23d of March. 

Wm. 3 Whittlesey of Rochester, Notary Public. (Reap- 








APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT AND SENATE. 
— J. Dumn, to be Secretary in and for the Territory of 


isconsin. 
Nathaniel Garrow, to be Marshal for the Northern District 
of New-York. (Reappointed.) ~ 
.G. A. Bryant, Register at the Land Office at Opelousas, La., 
vice Cesaire Delahoussaye, who has declined the appointment. 








Contributions.—Last Sabbath the Rev. Dr. Spring stated 
in his sermon that the improvements which have recently 
been made around the Brick Church in Beekman-st. had in- 
volved the congregation in a debt of $10,000. Atthe conclu- 
sion of the service a contribution was taken up amounting te 
$8,000. 


Lynching at home.—A Mr. Jonathan D. Ayres, of Salem 
County, N.J. was recently tarred and feathered and driven 
from the town, by several highminded conservators of private 
morals, for having mal-treated his wife. 








Girard College.—It has recently been decided by the 
Councils of Philadelphia that the annual appropriations for 
the completion of Girard College shall be confined to the in- 
terest of the sum ($2,000,000) left by Mr. Girard for the im- 
mediate erection of College buildings ; and that the residuary 
portion of the $6,000,000 leé in trust with the city can be 
used for the benefit of the College only in the event of orphans 
applying for admission after it shall be in full operation, and 
shall have supported three hundred pupils. If the Councils 
persist in this resolution, it is estimated that twenty-seven 
years will be necessary to put the Cullege into operation !— 
The Board of Trustees complain bitterly of the proceedings 


of the Councils, and appeal to the citizens of Philadelphia to | 


take early measures to save the funds, as they are in great 


danger, and may be entirely lost. 
rr 


More Mob Law.—It seems that an attempt was made on || 


Saturday evening Jan. 23d to hold an abolition meeting in 
the Court House at Dayton, Ohio, at which Thomas Morris 
Esq. Senator from Ohio was expected to lecture. It failed : 
and on Sunday, an appointment was made to hold one on Mon- 
day evening at the house of a citizen, Dr. Jewett. The Day 
ton Transcript, of the 27th speaks with regard to the result 
of the affair as follows : 

“ Early in the day on Monday, indicaticns of hostility to | 
the holding such meeting. were manitested throughout th | 
city. But in consequence of the presence of the Mayor and | 
other officers, at the time and place of meeting, comparative | 
quiet was maintained, until after its close. But immediately 
upon the breaking up of the meeting, and the consequent ab | 
sence of the Police, the windows, &c. of Dr. Jewett’s house | 
were broken in, and other acts of violence committed. 

But the business did not stop here. Having heard that a 
white woman was residing with some negroes, in the outskirts | 
of the city, a number of individuals repaired to the plece | 
and demanded of the inmates whether such was the fact ?— | 
Upon being answered in the negative, they then inquired 
whether any abolitionists were within? Whereupon a gen- 
eral fight commenced, in which one M’Creary was killed up- 
on the spot, and four or five others badly wounded! In the | 
morning an inquest was held upon the body of the deceased, | 
and a verdict returned in accordance with these facts. The| 
greatest excitement prevails among us. While we write, our | 
streets are promenaded hy men, in whose countenances are 
depicted, sorrow, constersation, horror, and vengeance.” 





In our opinion the streets, in such a case, should be ‘ pro- 
menaded by men’ of quite another stamp,—‘ in whose coup- | 
tenances might be depicted’ a determination to hold the pro- 
tective shield of Law and the Constitution over the citizens | 
of this ‘ free republic.’ It appears from later papers that all 
is yet confusion and that the negroes are the special objects | 


of vengeance. = + 


Bridge over the Hudson.—The citizens of Albany are at) 
work in earnest for permission from the Legislature to build | 
a bridge over the Hudson opposite their city. The inconve- 
nienee they now sustain for want of one is very great; as in 
times of winter freshets, floating ice, and insufficient ice, they 
are often compelled to go round by Troy bridge on their way 
South or East—fourteen miles for one. But Troy says a 
bridge cannot be built at Albany without destruction to her 
commerce and that of other thriving villages about her, which 
she won’t agree to. . 

Public Lands.—The public domain. held in trust by the 
General Government for the benefit of all the States, lies in 
nine states, viz: Ohio, Indiana, Illiinois, Missouri, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Michigan and Arkansas. 

There have been sold ............ 81.083,191,97 acres. 
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Granted for various purposes ...... 16514,941,05 “ 
Unsold, including lands surveyed .. .153,497,76503 “ 
Surveyed... ... ...--- eeeees ----- 192,803,490,92 “ 
Unsurveyed ....-. .----+-e-0---- 52,207,124.24 “ 


Received for land sold ...... «.-.$113,823,397 20 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 

‘ Politician's Register."—A new and enlarged edition of 
this Manual of reference has just been published, bringing 
down the records of Elections to the present date. It is be 
lieved to be more accurate as well as mere comprehensive 
than any such Manual ever before printed in the country. 








Champlain and St. Lawrence Railroad.—The Montreal 
Herald contains the Report of the Directors of this the only 
Railroad in the Canadas. It extends from St. Johns to La- 
prairie, and the average cost per mile is stated to be much 
less than that of similar works in Belgium, England or the 
United States. The route is almost perfectly level. The 
profits of its business from its opening in July 1835 to the 
30th Nov. last, have been 10 per cent. per annum, upon the 
capital stock paid in. 





Hon. John’ D. Dickinson, formerly Member of Congress 
from Rensselaer County, and for many years President of 
the Farmers’ Bank of Troy, died in Troy on Thursday, aged 
74. He was a man of moderate abilities, but of great per- 
sonal worth. 

Ohio has lost $41,560 72 the past year by the defalcation 
of four Collectors of Canal Tolls at Newark, Massilon, Day- 
ton and Chilicothe. 

Massachusetts has spent the past year, for her Agricultural 
Survey, $8,473; Astronomical, 8,892 ; Trigonometrical, $48,- 
596; Geological, $7,631; de. and Mineralogical, $6,569; 
Botanical, $4,113;—in all, over $80,000 in one year for an 
increase of practical knowledge tenaing to develope the re- 
sources of the Strate. 

Sudden Death —Judge H. W. Fuller, of Augusta, Me. 
fell dead in Cambridge-street, Boston, on the evening of the 
29th ult. He had been to Cambridge to see his son. 

The Glentworth Business. —Mr. O'Connor, counsel for J. 
B. Glentworth, bas demurred to the seven indictments found 
against his client, on the ground that they do not charge him 
with any offence which is indictable under the laws of this 
State. The demurrer is to be argued as soon as the District 
Attorney and Court are ready. 

Delaware is a gem of a State. Not oniy does she owe no 
debt, and possess a large cash surplus, but there is not a sin- 
gle distillery withia her borders 

The Banks of Maryland and Virginia have resumed Spe- 
cie Payments. No trouble. 

The steamship Acadia sailed from Boston for Liverpool 
on Monday afternoon, with 63 passengers and 15,000 letters. 


She would increase them at Halifax. 
kidlit ack) 


Another Seizure on the Coast of Africa.—Mr. Shreve, 
second mate of the Seamew, of Salem, who arrived at New- 
Bedford in a whaler from St. Helena, reports that, while 
lying in the harbor of Ambritz on the 27th of November last, 
the Seamew was boarded by an voificer and crew from the 
British brig of war Persian, Capt. Queen, whe inquired what 
they had for cargo. On being informed, they returned to the 
Persian; but in half an hour they egain came aboard with a 
party of armed men, and took possession of the ship. All the 
crew except the Captain, Mr. Shreve and the cook, were 
sent on board the Persian. In the morning Mr. Shreve ex- 
changed places with Mr. Babbage, who went with the Sea- 
mew to Sierre Leone, whither she wes sent by the commander 
of the Persian. Mr. S. states there was not the slightest 
ground for her seizure, and the only reason given by Capt. 
Queen was that there were about 3,000 feet of pine boards in 
the hold. 


Atasama.—Col. John W. M’Clung of Huntsville, (mode- 





‘rate V. B.) is formally announced as a volunteer candidate 


for Governor of Alabama, in opposition to Col. Benj. Fitz- 
patrick. regularly nominated. The Whigs of Franklin Co. 
lately held a meeting at Tuscumbia, and nominated Hon. Ar- 
thur F. Hopkins as a Whig candidate. 


a 

Marytanp —On Wednesday, January 27th, the following 
appointments by the Governor were confirmed by the Senate 
of Maryland: James Murray, Secretery of State; David 
Ridgely, State Librarian ; Julius T. Ducatel, State ist; 
John H, Alexander, Topographical Engineer; Thomas Kar 
ney, Examiner General of the Western Shore; Jobn S. Git- 
tings, Commissioner ef Loans, and Aaron Duvall, Armorer at 


| che City of Annapolis. 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The packet ship North America arrived on Saturday last 
bringing London papers to the evening ef January 6th, snd 
Liverpool to the 7th. The chief news is from China, which 
we give below in detail. 

Letters from Liverpool speak favorably of the Cotton Mar- 
ket, and the condition of money matters. 

At London the news from China of course gave a lift to 
the funds. Bank’Stock has again advanced 1 per cent. and 
East India Stock has risen from 2384 te 242. 

A statement of the revenue of Great Britain in the years 
and quarters ending 5th January 1840 and 5th January 1841, 
has been published. From this it appears that there is a 
decrease on the latter as compared with the former year, 
amounting to £234,000; whilst there is an increase on the 
last quarter, when compared with that ending in January 
1840 amounting to £80,602. The two departments in which 
the decrease has occurred are the Customs and the Post-Office. 

The expenses of the Post Office department have been 
much increased, since the adoption of the new system, by the 
employment of additional clerks, as well as by the subsritu- 
tion of railroads as chanyels for the conveyance of the mails. 
At the same time the receipts have not increased so much as 
was expected owing te several causes ; one is said to be the 
gradual substitution of payment in advance for payment on 
delivery (1d for 2d4)—a cause which is now nearly exhausted 
as nearly all letters are now paid in advance. Nov doubts are 
expressed as to the ultimate success of the reduction of post- 
age as a question of revenue. 

Lospon, Jan,— Registration of Letters.—This day the 
new Pust Office regulation relative to the registration of let- 
ters came into operation, by which a system of registration 
will be adopted applicable to all descriptions of letters with- 
out distinction, whether they contain coin or other articles of 
value or not. The registration fee is ls. which, with the 
postage, must be paid in advance. Foreign, colonial or ships- 
letters’ registration, will not however, extend beyond the port 
of despatch. 

By the usual official return published by the customs, the 
exports of the precious metals from the of London to 
fereign and colonial ports for the week erding the 31st ult. 
was as under— 

Silver cein to Lisbon. ........ 40,000 ounces 
* a Calais.......-- 150,000 “ 

AFFGHANISTAN.—The news from Affghanistan is also im- 

rtant. Dost Mahommed after sustaining another defeat, 

found it necessary to throw himself upon the mercy of the 
British, and accompanied by only a single follower, had placed 
himself under the protection of Sir W. M’Naughten. From 
Scinde a!so we learn that the happiest results had followed 
the steps taken there. The Belooches had sustained further 
defeats, with considerable loss on their part, and a compara- 
tively trifling sacrifice on ours, and had been reduced to sub- 
mission. They had recently plundered the country in every 
direction, but the greater portion of the pillage had fallen 
into our hands. 


RAISING OF THE BLOCKADE OF THE COAST OF SYRIA. 
The following is a copy of a letter addressed by her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Consul General at Constantinople to the 
British merchants resident there, has been transmitted to 
Lloyd’s by their agent at that place: 
“ ConsTANTINOPLE, Dec. 7, 1840. 
“‘Gentlemen,—I have been requested by his Exceliency the 
Embassador to inform you that he has received from his Ex- 
celiency the Ottoman minister for Foreign Affairs an official 
notification, stating that in consequence of the definitive occu 
pation of the coast of Syria by the troops of His Imperiai 
mejesty, the Sultan, the sublime perte has ordered the block- 
ade of the forts and ochelles of that coast to be raised. 
“TI have the honor to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
“ Joun Carntwricnt, Consul general. 
“To the British Merchants.” 
Correspondent of the London Times. 
Avexanpnria, Dec. 24, Noon. 
The Great Liverpool is starting with the Indian mail and 
ers, and I have only time to mention thet the Pasha 
a received intelligence (through the French Consulate at 
Damescus) that [brahim Pasha had a desperate engagement 
with the Druses on the 4th of this month, at Zehle, in which 
ke had defeated them, with the loss of 5,000 men, and 20 of 
their chiefs. The latter were put to death after the battle. 
Ybrahim’s force is estimated at 70,000 men, with 30,000 wo- 
men and children. He had put his troops in winter clothing, 
and was intent on resuming his march southwards, to enter 
Beypt as soon as the weather permitted. 
he mails and rs from Suez who have crossed the 
desert in-safety under the Pasha’s escort of horse arrived 
here an hour after midsight, and were taken on board with- 
out delay this morning. 














HIGHLY IMPORTANT FROM CHINA. 


The news from China, which is down to October 1, is of a 
nature to arrest the attention of every one. In fact, the re- 
ported. success of the British in China is so unexpected, that 
it is doubted by many. The London Post suggests that his 
Celestial Majesty may be duping the British Admiral in with- 
drawing the negotiation from the heart of China toits extremity 
at Canton; but the very fact of the Emperer proposing a ne 
getiation is a sufficient proof of his disinclination for a real 
trial of strength with Great Britain. We give the most cir- 
cumstantial account of the events said to have taken place we 
have met with. 

From the London Mercantile Gazette. 
Lonpon, Wednesday evening, Jan. 6. 
CHINA, INDIA, AND EGYPT. 

We are to-day enabled to place before our readers impor- 
tant intelligence from the East, which cannot fail to be pro- 
ductive of much gratification te every individual who can so 
far divest himself of party feelings as.to rejoice over the signal 
successes of Great Britain abroad under any administration. 

The news from China and India we have received by the 
overland mail; the intelligence from the former having beea 
conveyed te Calcutta by H. M. S. Cruiser. 

The intelligence from China is as gratifying as it is impor- 
tant, and it is especially satisfactory because it bears with it 
this great zest—it was unexpected ; so litle importance has 
been attached to the progress announced by the last overland 
mail to have been made by the Chinese expedition. It ap- 
pears, however, that the Chinese question is thoroughly set- 
tled—that the occupation of Chusan and the proceedings of 
Admiral Elliot have brought the Emperor of China to his 
senses, and that he has offered to send plenipotentiaries to 
Canton or Ningpo for the arrangement of all matiers in differ- 
ence with Great Britain. 

Shertly after the capture of Chusan, Admiral Elliot, in pro- 
ceeding to the Pecho River, was met by a mandarin of the 
third rank of the Chinese Empire, though some accounts say 
by the Emperor himself, while others affirm that Admiral 
Elliot had arrived at Pekin, and had an audience of the Em- 

ror. 

PeThe Emperor has agreed to pay £3,000 000 for the ex- 
penses incurred by the British in making war; other authori- 
ties state £2.000 000 sterling as indemnity for the optum 
seized, and £1,000,000 for the expenses of the war. The 
Emperor, either himself or through his officers, has expressed 
pacific intentions to the Admiral, and he disavows the actions 
of his Commissioner, Lin. This latter, indeed, has fallen into 
disgrace, and the Emperor affers to surrender him into the 
hands of the Brit‘sh, to be dealt with as they may think proper. 

Chusan is not >be given up until the treaty be signed. 

It is stated (a..d certainly there is nothing miraculous in 
the fact that his Celestial Majesty should be so influenced,) 
that the Emperor is greatly annoyed at our occupation of Chu- 
san, and his Minister hinted “that the Admiral’s visit had 
prevented the march of fierce soldiers to retake the island !”’ 

We are sorry to add that dysentery prevailed among our 
troops at Chusan, and that the climate was very unhealthy. 


Another paper gives a somewhat different account, and 
does not appear to be quite so well pleased with the result, 
as the following extract will show : 

The intelligence by the present overland mail is of high and 
varied intcrest and importance. 

Accounts have been received from Chusan to Ist of Octo- 
ber, which are generally regarded both at Bombay and Cal- 
cutta to be ofva highly unsatisfactory nature. Admiral Elliot, 
in the Wellesley, had returned from the Gulf of Pecheelee. 
The squadron consisting of the Wellesley, Blonde, Modeste, 
Volape, Pyladoes, Madagascar Steamer, and transports Er- 
naud and Malcom, with coals and provisions, arrived off 
the mouth of the Pecho, on the 9th of August. On the 11th 
Captain Elliot proceeded into the mouth of the river on the 
steamer, with the boats ef all the men of war present, manned 
and armed, and on arriving at the bar, the steamer an- 
chored, and the boats proceeded up the river, with the flag of 
truce flying. On their arrival off the forts at the entrance, a 
mandarin boat pushed off to them, and received the Admi- 
ral’s letter, after the expiration of six days a chop was re- 
ceived, stating that the Emperor required ten days to con- 
sider, which time was agreed to ; at the expiration of which 
an interview took place between Captain Elliot (the Admiral 
declined meeting him) and Khe Shan, the Imperial Com- 
missioner, whe is the third mar in the empire, a mandarin of 
the first class and red button. Nothing further is known, 
but it is generally believed that the Emperer has agreed to 
send Reshan to Canton for the purpose of conducting the ne- 
gotiations. The Emperor is stated to be willing to permit a 
renews! of commercial intercourse provided we evacuated 
Chusan and confine our trade with Canton as before. He is 
also willing to give us an island near Lentin, and to pay for 
the opium. Lin is said to have exceeded his instructions, and 
to suffer whatever punishment tlie English shall think fit, if it 
shall be proved after an investigation into the circumstances 





that the representatives of his conduct contained in the Ad- 








miral’s letter are correct. He says, however, that ive 
Br er a ~ version of it. fo ‘ Tin gives 
w all these professions are regarded as mere 
the of the Emperor to get nd of eur force which 
unpleasant proximity to his capital. The general opinion ap. 
pears to be that no good can be done until the Bogue Forty 
are des’ » and that the Admiral and Captain Elliot have 
allowed themselves to be completely overreached by the Chi. 
nese, and that an indefinite period will be consumed in nego. 
tiations. Mr. Astell, formerly of the Company’s factory, is of 
opinion that affairs cannet be settled amicably. Mr. Clark 
differs on that point. 


—— 

From THE Paciric.—A vessel has arrived at Baltimore i, 
the short passage of 69 days from Islay, Peru, bringing inte}. 
ligence down to the middle of November. The Republic of 
Bolivia was in its customary state of anarchy and confusion, 
and the opinion was prevalent that a ‘ revolution’ would break 
out shortly. The Peruvians were about to take advantage of 
this event to declare war against Bolivia, and were concep. 
trating their forces preparatory to joining one of the revolting 
parties of the latter. The following extract of a letter is pub. 
lished in the Baltimore Patriot: 

Istay, Nov. 13, 1840, 

We have rumors of a war between Bolivia and Peru, and 
the event is weekly expected to take piace. I have seen let. 
ters from the capital of Peru, in which Bolivia is threatened 
with invasien, and I find there is much dissatisfaction amy 
the higher orders of pecple in Bolivia opposed to the present 
admini: tration of the Government. 

Those who have large interests in the province fear a reve 
lution will soon take place, and the Peruvians are 
join ene party or the other, which will involve fcarful conse. 
quences. 








New-Brunswic k.— The Boundary Quesiion —The Le 
gislavure of New-Brunswick assembled at Fredericstown on 
the 20th ult. The follwing is the concluding paragraph of 
the speech of the Lieutenant Governer : 


“I regret that I have it not in my power as yet to commu 
nicate to you any definite arrangements of the Boundary Line, 
Exparte explorations have been made on either side, preper- 
tory to the final settlement of that important question, and] 
see no reasop to apprehend that the result can be otherwise 
than favorable to British interests, as we)! as to the continu 
ance of that understanding with the neighbering States, which 
it is the true interest, and, I am convinced, the sincere desire 
of both parties cordially to promote.” 


Mr. Bouchette, Surveyor-General of Lower Canada, laid 
before the Government, a short time since, observations rela- 
tive to the report of Mudge and Featherstonhaugh, aad bearing 
more particularly upon the differences of hights along the 
exploratory line, running due north from the source of the 
river St. Croix and the waters of the Restigoucthe. Thedoc- 
ument is accompanied by comparative statements, sections 
diegrams, explanatory of his report, and upholds the title of 
Great Britain to the range of highlands claimed by her. It 
appears to have excited much attention in Montreal. 

—<— 

From Texas.—The steampacket Neptune, from Galveston, 
arrived at New-Orleans on the 20th January, brings the fol 
lowing news : 

The idea of war with Mexico has pretty nearly died away. 
It is now ascertained there are no Mexicans approaching the 
frontier ; and the receipt of the English Treaty, with the pro- 
vision for the mediation, assures to Texas, for a time to come, 
a truce from Mexican aggression. 

M. Saligny, the French Minister, has made a proposition 
to the Texan Congress to establish a line of French settlers 
along the projected military road, to form a living barrier be 
tween the interior settlements and the hostile Indians. 

The English dispatches for Mexico, taken to Texas by Mr. 
Iken, have been conveyed by a Texan ship of war to Cam 
peachy, thence to be transmitted to Mexico. This route, it 
is said, was intimated by Gen. Hamilton in London. 

No less than six vessels, it is stated in the Texas papers, 
were loading, at the last advices, in Liverpool and London 
for Texas ports. It is feared the market may be overstocked 
with British goods. [Nat. Intel. 


FLorwa.—St. Augustine, Jan. 22.—The schooner Frances 
arrived this morning, bringing news of additienal successin the 
capture and destruction of the enemy south. On the 8th, Col. 
Harney captured and killed in the everglades 12 Indians. On 
the 10:h, at Indian River, the command under Major 
Lieutenants Taylor, Steptoe, Van Vliet, and Dr. Simmons, 
captured 34 Indians and negroes, killing 4. On the 11th, on 
the St. Johns, Lieuts. Taylor and Van Vliet captured 5 In- 
dians, killing 1. Col. Harney had to return for 
force, and is again in pursuit of the enemy. 

The news from the South is truly cheering; the successes 
of Col. Harney, and the pt and gallant conduct of Major 


Childs, and the officers of the 3d artiilery, are entitled to all 
praise. Major Childs is a brave officer, and already distix 
guished for good coduct at Fort Drane. We say, God speed 





such men as are operating at the South, they have ciaims 
upen the gratitude of the country. Dow. 
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—_—_— 
ior We'retura our taanks to Vice President Jounson, to Messrs. 
Custis, Marvin, Fittmore, Cusine, Barces, and other Members 


of Congress for valuable Public Documents. 


cr We arenow striking from our books thc names of a large num- 
per of subscribers whose advance payments expired some months 
since, and who, not baving renewed them or in any way indicated a 
wish for a continuance, we are led to believe, are indifferent to the 
farther receipt ef The New-Yorker. If we are mistaken in this in- 
ference in any instance, we shall be happy to make the correction at 
the earliest moment. Those who do not choose to renew their sub- 
scriptions will greatly oblige us by furwarding payment for the num- 
persthey havo received immediately. Friends! do not suffer this 
small matter to pass from your minds unattended to! It is of primary 


importance to us. 








TO ag en ig 
icle alluded to by H. S. S. was mislaid. 
lew of Venice’ has never been published in The New Yorker. 
It has been mislaid and lost. ’ 
‘Plea of the Student’s Wife’ (S. C. E.) will ee soon, 
‘The Winter Eve’ (R. 8.0.) and‘ A Sketch of my Schoolboy Life’ 
declined. 
Beggars’ (V. G. A.) is welcome and will appear soon. 








Mr. Frelinghuysen’s Lecture.—The Address before the 
New-York Lyceum, on Wednesday evening last, was delivered 
by Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Chancellor of the New-York 
University, upon the ‘ Study of the Constitution of the United 
States in connection with its early history.’ It was a weil- 
written proc uction, and embodied many truths that should be 
and probably were familiar to every member of his audience. 
After some preliminary remarks upon the utility of pubiic Ly- 
ceums, Libraries, &c. he proceeded to discuss, briefly, the 
character of this age, setting forth the activity and fearful 
restlessness which mark it, and the unscrupulous closeness 
with which opinions upon all subjects are now discussed. It 
sour duty, he said, to give the right direction to these in. 
fluences; and for this purpose he advocated the study of the 
Constitution as an instrument which meets the temper of the 
age, and is fitted to rule the spirit that is now adapting and 
sbapiog the elements around us. He went on to speak of the 
absolute necessity of becoming familiar with the principles of 
our Government, and, in order to this, of explaining and un- 
derstanding the moral and political causes that gave it birth. 
The character of the Puritans, and the influence of their prin- 
ciples upon the men of the Revolution, were set forth. The 
Revolution, he said, was not an outburst of momentary enthu- 
siasm, clamorous for some measure of immediate expediency ; 
but it was the natural and necessary result of preliminary 
causes—the principles which were at its foundation had been 
often discussed in the mother country, and were identical with 
those of the British Common Law. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen then spoke of the inestimable worth of 
the Constitution as the only bond for preserving the Unien— 
as growing out of a fraternal feeling, and tending strongly to 
preserve it. As a law of peace, too, it is beyond all price.— 
England rests her security on preserving the balance of power 
among the States of Europe by the force of her arms ; we take 
our wrongs into the chambers of justice—each State has here 
& common arbiter. 

This was the train of the author’s remarks, though, of 
course, in so brief a sketch, we can give no adequate notion 
of an address, characterised rather by its general tone and 
prevailing spirit than by any marked points or bold thoughts 
and opinions. Its most prominent feature was a high eulogy 
upen the patriotism of our forefathers, upon the liberty of our 
Government which guarantees to every citizen an American 
character, with his civil and political rights, and upon the 
general features of all our institutions. Its tendency was to 
beget a feeling of quietude and self-satisfied inaction, rather 
than of stern resolve and earnest effort. Of course, we have 
no desire to find fault with any eulogy upon the character of 
those who have gone before us in the path of honor, when it 
is made the means of pressing home the stern, high duties 
which their valor and greatness have laid upon us; but we 
would not have their glory made the redemption of our shame 
—we would not have the eye fixed for ever, in listless admira- 
tion, upon the departed splendors of the Past, worshiping their 
glory and yet catching none of their living light: we would 
turn them to the mighty shadews of the eventful Future. It 
is well that we cherish in our hearts the warmest love for 


might be free, and breasted power in defence of their rights, 
and that we might be the inheritors of glory and liberty ; but 
these are lessons for our childhood: our eyes should open 
upon the flaming page of our history, and we should inhale 
with our earliest breath the feeling of gratitude and love for 
those to whom we owe these blessings. Men need sterner 
lessons, for they have stern duties to perform in this present 
age. To guard and preserve is often no less difficult than to 
gain our liberty; and no people, however free, have yet 
reached the summit of national, social and individual happi- 
ness. 





yn 


Prof. Bronson has been delivering Lectures on Vocal Phi- 
losophy and Elocution in our city and Brooklyn for the last 
two weeks to intelligent and gratified auditories. The pur- 
pose of hiis Lectures is to enable public speakers to expresss 
their ideas with ease, distinciness, and force, and to avoid al- 
together those distressing, and often fatal affections of the 
throat and lungs which under the name of Bronchitis, &c. 
have become so alarmingly prevalent in our day. Prof. Bron- 
son’s theory with regard to these diseases is natural and sim- 
ple: He attributes them to.a false and injurious habit con- 
tracted in our primary schools, &c. of speaking by an effort of 
the muscles of the throat and upper portion of the chest, in- 
stead of making the effort with the lower muscles of the body, 
as is natural to the unperverted child and infinitely easier to 
the correctly instructed speaker. _ For illustration the human 
frame may be compared to a bellows, of which the throat is 
the nezzle. An effort to eject air by means of the nose only 
would be very difficult and meagrely successful; one-tenth as 
much power applied at the handles would have far greater ef- 
fect. The Lecturer demonstrates that speaking by an effort 
of the lower muscles of the body is not only far easier, but is 
productive of clearer and purer sounds than can be produced 
by the action of the throat and chest only.—We believe there 
is and can be no difference of opinion among those whe have 
listened te his expositions as to the fact that his Vocal Phi- 
losophy is not only correct but of great importance te all who 
may be called to speak or read in public. 

Mr. Bronson’s Recitations in illustration of his theory em- 
brace a wide range of subject and manner, and are of very 
unequal merit. Those involving the expression of strong 
passions, and especially those requiring great vocal pewer, 
are very striking and effective. In the embodiment of gentler 
emotions—in placid sentiment, in subdued, intense feeling, 
he comes not near our standard of perfection. In the enun- 
ciation of the most powerful passages of Webster, Bryant, 
&c. his eloquence seems to lack body—there is too much 
emphasis with too little force—‘the distortions of the Sibyl, 
without her inspiration.’ His idea that Poetry should be 
read almost as if it were Prose is mistaken, as his frequent 
errors in quantity while reciting it abundantly demonstrate. 
A thorough appreciation of the nature and excellence of pu- 
etic harmony would prevent these.—Mr. Bronson’s comic re- 
citations, though not easy and natural, are spirited and ex- 
ceedingly effective; and an evening can hardly-be passed 
more pleasantly and profitably than in hearing him. To 
public speakers, an acquaintance with his vocal philosophy is 











well-nigh indispensable. 


———— 


The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, with Selections from his 
Writings: By Washington Irving —This is another valua- 
ble addition to the Harpers’ Family Library, in two volumes, 
forming Nos. 121 and 122 of that excellent collection. With 
Irving the writing of Goldsmith’s Life must have been emi- 
nently, if not technically, a ‘ labor of love ;’ for no two authors 
with whom we are acquainted have so many qualities in com- 
mon, both of head and heart, as Goldsmith and his biographer. 
The genius of each consists not in the power nor the brilliazcy 
of his writings; but it is quiet, loving, humorsome and 
mildly radiant as the beams of the setiing sun. The spirit of 
gentleness, of humanity shines through all their works ; they 
dwell always upon the sunny hill-side of Life—and take no 
account of its chill shadow-land,—or if they do it is only to 
light it up with the mellow, beaming splendor of their own 
genius. What Mr. Irving says of Goldsmith at the com- 
mencement of his memoir, is equally applicable to himself. 


“‘ There are few writers for whom the reader feels such per- 
sonal kindness as for Oliver Goldsmith, for few have so emi- 





those who dared the ‘ dangers of the stormy wave ’ that they 





nently possessed the magic gift of identifying themselves with 


——— 

their writings. We read his character in every page, and 
grow into familiar intimacy with him as we read. The art- 
less benevolence that beams throughout his works; the whim- 
sical yet amiable views of human life and human nature; the 
unforced humor, blended so heppily with good feeling and 
good sense, and singularly dashed at times with a pleasing 
melancholy ; even the very nature of his mellow, and flowing, 
and softly-tinted style, all seem to bespeak his moral as well 
as his intellectual qualities, and make us love the man at the 
tame time that we admire the author. While the productiens 
ef writers of loftier pretension and more sounding names are 
suffered to moulder on our shelves, those of Goldsmith are 
cherished and laid in our bosoms. We do not quote them 
with ostentation, but they mingle with our minds, sweeten 
our tempers, and harmonize our thoughts ; they put us in good 
humor with ourselves and with the world, in so doing 
they make us happier and better men.” 

The biographical sketch, thus introduced, is compiled 
mainly from the copious work of Prior, who presented many 
and exceedingly interesting particulars of Goldsmith's life, 
though in a crude and undigested form. Parts of it, too, are 
reprinted from a memoir which Mr. Irving wrote some years 
ago. It is an admirable and interesting performance. It 
presents ‘ poor Goldsmith ’ in all the aspects of his character : 
as the listless, unpromising school-boy, with an eccasional 
outburst of his native humor, indicative of future greatness ; 
as the reckless, wandering youth, ‘always forgetting the 
meanness of his circumstances, when he could converse on 
topics of literature ;’ and as the literary man of established 
reputation, writing whatever he could get pay for—meking 
himself ridiculous by his awkward attempts to shine in the 
literary club—involving himself in the most laughable dilem- 
mas through his fear of ridicule, and still forcing us to love 
and esteem him, even the more for his weaknesses and sense-' 
less vagaries, by the warm benevolence and genuine good na- 
ture that shone through and was at the botiom of them all. 
Many lively and seasonable anecdotes of his life and literary 
associates are woven into the memoir, and help to give a full 
and minute representation of his habits and peculiar charac- 
ter, while they add interest and piquancy to the narrative. 
His principal poetical works are given, though no selections 
are made from his comedies. A great part of those adm‘ra- 
ble letters from his ‘Citizen of the World’—filled with hu- 
morous and good-natured sarcasm—are included in the col- 
lection, with many of his higher occasional essays. In our 
Opinion, an additional volume would have made the work 
more complete, and added greatly to the value of the collection. 











‘Arcturus’ for February has just been published, and 
maintains its former character with regard to both its merits 
and peculiar faults. Its most prominent excellence consists 
in the lofty standard at which it-aims; its chief defect is, 
that it fails to reach it. It professes to be more penetrating 
and sharp-sighted than its neighbors—to see the ‘ secret causes 
of things,’ and to discern the spirit that isinthem. But it 
seems to us that, after all, it fails in this to accomplish what 
it attempts, and that its philosophy is, for the most part, quite 
on the surface. Thus, in the leading article of the present 
number, the writer seeks to account for the ‘ Unrest of the 
Age,’ as manifested in suicides, tumultuous gatherings of the 
people, and in low, corrupt ambition, by ascribing it to the 
‘literal hardness, the prosaic austerity of the habits and pur 
suits of the age.’ Now if this be true as far as it goes, which 
we very much doubt, what causes this hardness, this prosaic 
austerity? We are but little nearer the ultimate ground of 
the evil than we were before: the ‘wrongs and restless vio- 
lence of the age’ can hardly be called the cause of that of 
which they form a part. Again, ‘ Arcturus’ professes great 
candor, impartiality, uprightness and discriminating justice in 
its criticisms ; yet they are almost always pervaded by a dog- 
matic self-complacency and not a little arrogance. He ‘ opes 
his mouth’ like a second ‘ Sir Oracle,’ and looks down upon 
his contemporaries with a scornful smile, that is really quite 
edifying. Especially is this exemplified in an article upon 
‘ Newspaper Criticism’ in the present number. The sove- 
reign contempt in which the writer holds those ‘ least of the 
small critics’ who have only risen to the dignity of newspa- 
pers, reminds us of a certain penny paper which once doubled 
its price, and forthwith talked loud and high of the ‘ despica- 
ble penny press.’ Disclaiming all personal feeling which we 
might justly entertain in this matter, we are heartily tired of 








these everlasting diatribes against newspaper criticism in the 
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mass. They have never been true, and they are decidedly too 
ancient to pass for wit. They are sweeping, wholesale and 
more undiscriminating than any newspaper notice that we 
ever read. Nothing that one of these ‘most microscopic of 
the minute philosophers’ can say or do is allowed the slight- 
est merit; nay, something diabolical is always the cause of 
their occasionally doing nothing. Thus, if an editor neglects, 
from what cause soever, to notice a work, he ‘ thinks to kill 
by stress of contempt;’ if he condemns without exception, he 
* seeks to overwhelm by sheer force ;’ if he endeavors to com- 
mend moderately, he is malicicusly ‘damning with faint 
praise ;’ and, isst and worse than all, if he attempts to exer- 
cise some slight discretion, and render praise and censure- 
where they are due, he is ‘ assuming great airs of impartiality,” 
and ‘ praises one part of the book only to condemn another,’ 
and is said to ‘ balance praise and censure as the Indian jug- 
glers sway a pole on their chins while they balance a straw 
on their noses.’ This is the spirit and, for the most part, the 
letter of the article in ‘ Arcturus.’ Now we regard all this 
as narrow and one-sided—far more so than the ‘ prejudice 
against the profession of actors,’ which the same writer de- 
precates so strongly in another article. Many of the critical 
notices in our daily and weekiy journals are undoubtedly 
slight and worthless; but to say that this is universaily the 
case, that a ‘newspaper criticism is either a puff or a libel,’ 
is palpably and bitterly unjust. Adapting a sentence in the 
other article, by the same hand, to which we alluded, ‘ we 
would venture to declare’ that there is ne more, nay, not so 
much, exaggeration and depravity in newspaper criticism as 
there is of ‘ dissipation and looseness of living among acters, 
as there is of pettifogging among lawyers or quackery among 
physicians.’ 

The paper on ‘ The Barry Case’ we regard as one of the 
best in this number; it is feelingly, sensibly and eloquently 
written. The Review of ‘Beaumont and Fletcher’ is also 
excellent; their peculiar merits, their ease, gay, sparkling 
fancy and ‘ superficial nature’ are well set forth, and the re- 
lation traced between their works and those of Shakspeare is 
discriminating and just. Several other articles, upon which 
we have not space to remark particularly, are included.— 
* Arcturus,’ despite its affectation and minor faults, is cer- 
tainly one of the most spirited and interesting Monthlies pub- 
lished. (Benj. G. Trevett, 28 Ann-st.) 


——< 
‘ The Iris and New Hampshire Literary Record.’—This 
is the title of a new Magazine which has just reached us. It 
is published at Hanover, N. H. and edited by ‘an association 
of gentlemen.’ The Prospectus which heralds its advent is 
garnished with the usual quantity of capital letters and ex- 
clamation marks, setting forth that it is the ‘ cheapest monthly 
magazine in the United States,’ that the ‘codperation of able 
and efficient contributors’ has been secured, that it will be 
embellished with Pictorial Engravings, Music, &c. &c. &c. 
and all this for the ‘ unprecedented low price’ (the grammar 
js not ours,) of One Dollar. We have read this initial num- 
ber. With the exception ef a short school-girl ‘cemposition’ 
on ‘Female Excellence’ the only original prose article is 
‘ Suval, the Mad Spaniard: A tale of the Spanish Revolu- 
tion. By S. H. Napoleon B. Everette R. E.’ It is as stupid 
an imitation ef the Philadelphia style of story telling as it 
has been our ill-fortune to meet for a long time. Indeed the 
Saturday Courier has contained nothing more trashy or worth 
Jess within our remembrance. The remainder of the Maga- 
vive is made up of popular tales of the day—selected with no 
taste and less discrimination. The best piece of ‘ original 
verse’ in it speaks abowt the time ‘ when Sol skips o’er the 
lea.’ The style and character of the whole affair convinces 
us that the spirit of humbug is no respecter of places; we 
doubt however, whether it will find its congenial clime 
the Granite Hills, and Green Mountains of New-England. 








The Reprints.—Mrs. Mason has promptly republished 
three of the British Magazines, and we learn from her adver- 
tisement that Blackwood, the best of them all, will hereafter 
be afforded to subscribers for $4 per annum, instead of five, 
as heretofore. The number for January gives us Part Four- 
teenth of ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ in thirty-six pages. The 
‘ Fourth Chapter of Turkish History’ presents a spirited and 
full account of the important, but much neglected wars of the 
Mameiukes in Egypt and Syria at the commencement of the 


sixteenth century. A preliminary sketch. of the Mameluke 
character, origin, and institutions is given. ‘ England, France, 
Germany and Russia,’ is the title of a strong political article, 
advocating the friendship and close alliance of Great Britain 
with the other northern nations of Europe, in preference to 
the Southern. The writer endeavors to show that there is 
more natural affinity in all the physical characteristics thai 
constitute a nation, between England and Russia, Austria 
and Prussia, than between England and France. The politi- 
cal history of this latter nation is briefly recounted end her 
national character most severely judged. Russia is defended 
from the charge »f inordinate ambitioa, and the opinion, which 
the writer says is generally entertained, that she is ‘ the great 
northern Mammoth, ready to swallow Continental Europe at 
a gulp, and to pick its teeth with the bones of England,’ is 
held to be unfounded. A powerful, though one-sided paper on 
‘ M. Thiers’s Foreign Policy’ concludes the numbar. Of its 
literary contents we have not roem to speak. 

Bentley’s Miscellany continues ‘Guy Fawkes’ by the Edi 
tor, W. Harrison Ainsworth, ‘ Merrie England in the olden 
time,’ ‘ Colin Clink,’ and ‘ Stanley Thorn :’ and contains be- 
sides several light and amusing articles. Longfellow’s ‘ Village 
Blacksmith’ is given without the slightest intimation that it 
is not original in Bentley, and we need not say that it is alto- 
gether the best piece of poetry in the Magazine. 





The Metropolitan commences the publication of Mrs. 
Trollopes’ ‘ Blue Belles of England.’ There is nothing wor- 
thy of notice in it thus far certainly. A pleasing extract from 
Lady Chatterton’s new work, under the title of ‘ Recollections 
excited by the Perfume of different flowers,’ is published. 
The Note-Book of an Irish Barrister’ and ‘ Lord Killikelly 
are continued. Its notices of New Works are extended and 
valuable. 





The Ladies’ Companion.—The number of this Magazine 
for February contains a very fine steel engraving, by Dick ;— 
its subject is taken from the well-known ballad, ‘ The Rigs of 
Barley,’ of Burns. The literary contents are very well in 
their way, but by no means of the highest order. In none of 
the ‘ tales’ which make up the body of the work, is there 
any great force or ability displayed. F.W. Thomas, author 
‘Clinton Bradshaw’ and several other excellent novels, con- 
tributes a passable sketch entitled ‘Old Nat,’ and Epes Sar- 
gent a lively, gossiping story of ‘ Love and Speculation.’— 
The poetry of this number is decidedly mediocre. (W. W. 
Snowden, 109 Fulton-st.) . 








Charles O'Malley —Nos. 17 and 18 of this capital novel 


They include ‘ the Duel,’ with the * Preliminaries’ and ‘ News 
from Galway ;’ two ‘ illustrations’ by Phiz,—the one of ‘ Ma- 
jor Monsoon trying to charge, and the other of ‘ A touch at 
leap-frog with Napoleon,’ face the numbers. (Wiley & Put- 
nam, 161 Broadway.) 








ruary number of this periodical have less variety, and to us 
less interest, than those of some of its predecessors. The 
leading article is by James H. Lanman Esq. upen American 
Steam Navigation. It presents a clear and minute history of 
the early and progressive knowledge of the expansive power 
of steam—tracing its discovery back to the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus—and detailing the improvements upon its first 
simple application to the slightest purposes in a vigorous and 
comprehensive manner. Many valuable statistics of the num- 
ber, tonnage &c. of the steamboats in each of the States are 
included, and the article closes with a luminous consideration 
of the influence likely to be exerted upon commerce, the arts 
and civilization generally by the prodigious increase in the 
extent to which steam power is now applied. 

| *Commerce and Commercial Character’ is the subject of 
| an address delivered some weeks since before the Mercantile 
| Library Association by Philip Hone Esq. which forms the 
second article in this magazine. It is valuable alike for its 
historical reminiscences, for its piquant anecdotes and for the 
high moral and practical precepts which it inculcates. The 
series of papers on the ‘ Governmental History of the United 








) States’ is continued, and an instructive article is presented 
upon the origin and nature of Fire Insurance. The Annual 
Report of the Mercantile Library Association, the Law Re- 





have been re-published by Carey & Hart of Philadelphia. || 


ports, Mercantile Miscellanies as usual, &c. complete the 
number. Too much value cannot be attached by those inter. 
ested in the facts which they embody, to the commercial and 
other statistics which form a prominent department of this 
Magazine. Its Critical Notices of new books, we are con. 
strained to say, are of no value whatever. They are uni- 
formly and indiscriminately commendatory and can be Useful 
only to the publisbers—and even to them only in a limited 
degree. (142 Fulton-st.) 








Letters on the fine ¢ Arts.--No. 12. 


INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC GALLERIES ON THE ENTERPRIZE op 
ARTISTS. 


To the Citizens of New York:—In the present state of 
affairs Artists find little encouragement to embark in any en- 
terprize which requires time or expenditure ; because, if, 
valuable picture, or series of pictures, be produced, private 
purchasers caanot be expected for them; and the expense of 
exhibiting them is enormous—entirely too great for one of 
slender means to hazard. The rent, attendance, fires, lights, 
advertising, and transportation are items of considerable 
amount. As an instance we may take the case of Mr. Sully’s 
picture, of the ‘ Passage of the Delaware,’ exhibited here 
last Spring ; the expenses of which, for one month, amounted 
to one hundred and fifty dollars ; the receipts to about twelve: 
yet this is a work by one of the most popular artists, and it 
had the advantage of being favorably noticed in the papers. 
|| Nor is this difficulty confined to our own country: itis quite 
as much felt in England; indeed, exhibitions generally are 
more succeasful here than there. 





If a public gallery should purchase a picture, the expense 
of its exhibition would be trifling. Take, again, the case of 
Mr. Sully’s, which [ should estimate at less than twelve dol- 
lars per year. For this work the artist received five hundred 
dollars ; a price which, though not the tenth of what he could 
have gained in the same time by portrait painting, would pro 
bably have paid his expenses while doing it, and been suffi- 
| cient to induce him to go on in that walk of art, if, at any 
| future time, when it might be sold for a larger sum, the dif- 
ference were to be paid to him or his heirs. I repeat, what I 
have often said before, the bare means of a frugal sustenance, 
and of professional efficiency, is all that a man of genius and 
‘honorable ambition considers indispensable ; and ull that he 
will absolutely require, if, in rendering his services for such in- 
adequate compensation, he is not injuring his profession, and 
thus injuring society. 

But for the enterprize of artists—let me point out an in- 
|| stance of its necessity. You have read, in the diaries of east- 
ern travelers, descriptions of the scenes consecrated by their 
cennection with sacred history ; you have seen prints, lately 
got up in London, from the sketches of amateurs or artists of 
little skill; you can, then, form a faint idea of the interest you 
would take in seeing a ful! series, executed in a masterly style, 
of pictures representing the scenes in Egypt, Judea, and all 
the countries inhabited by the Hebrews and early Christians, 
and mentioned in connection with them. Suppose five or six 
| artists, of different degrees of skill, and different departments 
—architects, sculptors, historical and landscape painters—ac 
companied by botanists, writers, etc., or themselves skilful in 
these branches, should combine, and raise money, and spend 
several years in exploring those regions ; in painting, on’the 
spot, every view of interest; in finding the true historical re- 
lation of each; in illustrating them by description; what 
would they now gain by it, what would their friends gain, who 
should help them to the pecuniary means? You must allow 
that it would be a doubtful speculation—so very doubtful that 
none yet have seriously thought of embarking their serviees 
or capital in it. But if you, fellow-citizens, had such a gal- 
‘lery as you could easily afford, and would greatly enjoy; and 
were ready to pay for such works one fourth of their value, 
on the conditions I have formerly stated ; is it not probable 
that young men enough, of laudable enthusiasm and enter 
prize, would readily go, and liberal capitalists furnish them 
the means, to produce a series of scriptural illustrations, and 
eastern scenery and manners, ancient buildings, ceremonies, 
costumes, &c., immeasurably superior to any thing of the kind 
that has yet been done, or is likely to be done by the ute 
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sams of continuing many months in those countries? You 
can place before them the ground of a reasonable hope; but 
pow the hammer of the auctioneer is the first and last object 
for the imagination to contemplate, when a scheme of such 
usefulness and liberality is suggested. 

I do not urge this upon you for the purpose of encouraging 
grt by hot bed culture, or public taxes. I state it as the pro- 
pable consequence of your buying every year, a few of the best 
works you can get, for your own benefit and use. Such pol- 
ey would make @ constant demand ; and enough would pre- 

themselves to supply it. It would cause a class of works 
to be produced, now not produced at all, which would afford 
the highest instruction and pleasure ; and all this without lay- 
ing you under any obligation to buy them, if you could make 
a better disposition of your money in any other way. I wish 
to be distinctly understood, not as recommending public pat- 
ronage with the intention of aiding American art, by bounty 


. jnany shape or disguise ; but as recommending a constant ap- 


jation, to be applied in the way most advantageous to 
the public, whether that be to buy works of the old masters, 
of foreign artists, or of our own countrymen. If, while you 
aim to supply your wants, and get, in every purchase, the 
most value for your money, you tempt artists to schemes of 
magnitude and expense, it is not their labor and outlay which 
you will have to consider ; but let them, at their own risk, pro- 
duce such works as they choose, and offer them to you to pur- 
chase or not, as may suit your pleasure. I disapprove, as the 
most pernicious policy, any attempt to encourage arts or manu 
factures by legal enactment, other than what is necessary to 
secure the rights of authors and inventers; but I think it fair 
to make the best account of any probable advantage that may 
grow out of mere employment. It was in this way that the 
States of Greece, and the Church in Italy, without any other 
design than to buy what they wanted, caused the growth of 
art; and in the same way by purchasing the best class of 
works, which you can afford, but which individuals cannot, 
you will cause them to be produced; you will cause artists to 
study, to drill themselves, to devote themselves entirely to 
works of excellence. Your obedient servant, 

JONATHAN PERiCLES. 


naapiieaiiagas 
Mr. Greetey: In your paper of the 30th inst. you have 
noticed ‘ Peirce’s Abridgement of English Grammar.’ 
Among other things, you speak approvingly of the author 
use of names more significast than those heretofore used ; 
specifying name for noun; declarative tense for indicative ; 
and tens-s, prior past, indefini'e past, prior fu wre and in 
definite future. These names, sir, were first introduced into 
English Grammar by Noah Webster, in his ‘ Philosophical 
and Practical grammar,’ published in 1807—thirty four years 
ago. This work has since been revised and published, with 
the title of an ‘ Improved Grammar.’ Verus. 


President's Messages.—Mr. Edward Walker, 112 Fulton- 
street, has now in press ‘ The Addresses and Messages of the 
the Presidents of the United Scates,’ from the Inauguration of 
George Washington down tu that of William Henry Harrison’ 
with which it will conclude. It will contain also the Declara- 
tion of Independence and Constitution of the United States, 
with a Portrait and brief Biography of General Harrison—the 
latter divested of all political coloring or tendencies. The 
work will form a large and compact octavo volume of nearly 
500 pages, and will be issued immediately after the Inaugura- 
tion. Great pains have been taken to render it thoroughly 
accurate, many errors having been detected in a similar work 
now current. Niles’s Regjster has been adopted as a_stan- 
dard whereby to correct it. 








The Exploring Expedition.—The U. S. brig Porpoise 
was spoken on the 23d July, off the Fejee Islands. The Vin- 
cennes and Peacock were at Sandal Novo Bay. The Expe- 
dition were surveying the Fejee Islands und shoals, and would 
sail in ten days for the Sandwich Islands. The barque Flo- 
ta, from these islands for New-York, was at Pernambuco on 
the 3d ult. She has on board Rev. Mr. Bingham and family, 
from Oahu. 


Death of Prof. Green —We learn from the Philadelphia 
Papers that Jacob Green, M.D. Professor of Chemistry in 
the Jefferson Medical College in that city, died very suddenly 
on the morning of the 1st instant. 











Bailing of McLeod.—The Buffalo Advertiser and Journal 
of the 2¢th Jan. say-—"*:We understand. that the required 
bail in this case was given yesterday by Messrs. Brotherton 
of Queenston and Buell of Lockpom, and McLeod wes forth 
with discharged from custody. We learn, in addition, that 
ne sooner was he released, than a very numerous baad of 
armed men—one account says two or three hundred—inter- 
posed, and forcibly reconducted him to jail, where he is yet 
confined. The avowed object of this disorderly and unlawful 
proceeding is, to atfurd the owner of the Caroline an oppor- 
tunity to arrest McLeod for the destruction of that boa:, and 
thereby detain him this side of the river. We hope this ac- 
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France at Valdivia, (Chili, to Albertine Agiae Evcl. na De Seze Fian- 
din. daughter of P. Fiandin, of this city. 

» February 3, at Christ Church, by the Rev. Thomas Lyell, Mr. John 





count will prove exaggerated ; but if true, no time should be 
lost in asserting and enforcing, in a proper and ample manver, 
the supremacy of the laws. The propriety of admitting Mc- 
Leod to bail at all, under the circumstances, we will not stop 
to discuss; but the preper legal authority having decided in 
favor of so doing, and bail having been legally entered, these 
who have restraifed and reimprisoned him by lawless violence 
should be promptly and severely punished. 
fee 
From the Rochester Demecrat. 

McLeod Bailed—Popular Commotion at Lockport.—A 
gentleman of this city has just received the following letter 
from his friend, a respectable gentleman of Lockport, which 
he has obligingly permitted us to copy. What the result may 
be can only be conjectured. 

Lockport, Thursday, 12 o’clock, night. 

I have just returned from the Court-House and Jai where 
there is, or was a short time since, assembled 250 or 300 citi- 
zens, who say McLeod shail not be liberated, although Judge 
Bowen admitted him to bail this afternoon, and Capt. William 
Buel had become bail. 


The Judge gave the order to his (McLeod’s) attorney about | 


7 o’clock this evening. and in 40 minutes 200 men were in and 
about the Court-House and Jail. 

A meeting was organized in the Court-Room, while 40 or 
50 guarded the door below, some with muekets; while the 
drums and buzles outside must have made McLeod feel 
gloomy. He was not allowed to see the Sheriff or any one 
else. 

A Committee was appointed to see Judge Bowen and ask 
him to surrender him, or rather withdraw his name from the 
bond. The Committee had not returned when | left I fear 
it will be much against him if he does not do so. 

A messenger has gone to Buffalo, that the owner of the 
Caroline may be here to prosecute for private damages, &c. 
&c. should the authorities insist on his liberation. The ex- 


citement is very great. Brotherson signed the bail bond for | 


uel. 
Most of our best citizens are indignant at Judge Bowen for 
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Eig. all of this eity rances Jeaunette, daughter of Thomas M. Rogers 


february 2. Mr. Alonzo F. Rob! i 
the late Waa King Dz0 obbins to Eliza, young:st daughter of 

In Wash ngton City, February 1, William Burnett, Esq. of Cin- 
cinnati, to Susaa Maria, daughter of Hon. J. C. Clark, ef this state. 

At Rabway, N. J. January 27, William R. Janeway, of Piscataway, 
to Julia, daughter of Hugh Ha: tsh«-rne. 

_At Pompey, Onondaga County, January 22, Rev. R.8. Cook, of this 
“—— —— Newel: = o1 the former place. 

uburn, February 1, P. Hamilton M . 

ter of William S« pA EE Ries eee | 

Ogdeusburgh, Jonuary 19, David Rumsey, Jr. Esq. of Bath, toJane 
E. daughter of Hon. A. C. Brown. 

Vergennes, Vt., Javuary 26, Henry L. Knowles, Esq. of Pottsdam, 
N.Y. te Jane, daughter of Avex inder Brush, Esq. of Panton, Vt. 


Died: 
In this city, January 31, Samuel J. Tred well, ged 45 years. 
January 31, E1izabeth H. wife of T. B. Tower, 23. 
January 29, Madelive, wife of Isaac Gibson, 30. 
January 28, Ano Stuart, daughter of H Auc hiacloss, 21. 
January 28, Mary Huestis, 2t. John Shutzell, 36. 
February 1, Peter Costello, 25. Sarah Whitemen, 17. 
February 1, Catharine Aon, daughter of John Sayder, 21. 
February 2, William H. Hickson 29. Dr John W. Ansley, 33. 
February 2, Mary, wif: of Robert Smith. 
February 2, Frauces H. wi'e of Dr. N. H. Dering. 
Febru»ry i, Waria Onderdonk, 89. Catharine McDonnell, 65. 
December 25, Vapt. Abraham L. Sands, 57. 
In Suliwater, Saratoga Co. January 30, Joel Seymeur, aged 70. 














‘THE POLITICIANS REGISCER,’ 

A new, eularged, and most comprehensive edition of this well- 
known work has just been published. It is nearly twice as large as 
that just issued, and filled almost entirely with new matter. It con- 
tains the full Official Voie for President ia 1840 of every State in the 
Union by Counties, with the votes in parallel co'umns of the same 
States and Counties in the Presidential contest of 1836, and at the 











most important intermediate Electious. To these are added tables 
showirg the votes of most of the States by Counties in other and prior 
important elections. In the States where Elections are yet to be held 
fur Members of the XX VIIth Congress, the vote is given once by Oon- 
gressional Districts. The aggregate votes by States in 1836 and 


admitting him to bail, and also at the bail. If they let him || 1840 are also given, with tables of the Electoral Votes cast at all the 


go, I mistake the men t lefi at the Court-House. 

Two o’clock—Morning.—I fuund Judge Bowen addressing 
the meeting, and attempung to exonerate himself. Buel did 
not arrive, but [ understand he will surrender him in the morn- 


ing, to which time the meeting adjourned, although many will || 


remain at the Jail ll morning. 

The cannon was bro»ght in the front of the Court-House 
about 12 e’clock, and commenced firing, and made the glass 
fly in the Court House, to the amusement of the Patriots, I 
will assure you. What must have been McLeod's feeli 


Elections since 1787, votes of New- York for Governor at all Elections 
| since 1792; List of Governors of the several States for 1841, &c. &c. 
| Ia short, every effort has been made to render this the must compre- 
hensive and accurate compilation of Election Statigjps, &c. ever 
| published. 

The “ Politiciaa’s Register” will be neatly got up and evclosed in 
| a handsome cover. Price, 25 cents a single copy, $1 for five, $2 per 
| dozen, er $15 per hundred. Orders by Mail or otherwise will be 

promptly atteaded to by H. GREELEY, 30 Ann-st. 
| Feb, 6, 1841 -tf. 





not knowing what was going on during the seven hours the 
Court-House was full? I must say he was much to be pitied 
if innocent. Yours, &c. 





From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
From Buenos Ayres.—By the Brig Cadet, Capt. Babson, 


NEW-YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY. 

MR. VANDENHOFF will give aselection of Readings from the 
British Poets, illustrative of churacteristic expression, at the Hall of 
the abv venamed Institute, on Weanesday, Feb. 10, 1841. 

To commence precisely at 7 o'clock. Tickets of adwittance 50 cents 
each—with prgramme of the Readings—may be had at the principal 





at this port from Buenos Ayres, Dec. 2, a file of the British | 
Packet has been received. The only news of importance is | 


the subjoined extract :— 
From the British Packet of Nov. 28. 

Letters from Santa Fe relate the particulars of an engage- | 
ment which took place on the 16ch inst. between a body of 
2000 men of the Confederated army and a considerably su} 
perior force commanded by Lavalle in person. The action 
commenced about sunset at a place called Tres Istetas, and 
lasted tilldark. Lavalle’s troops are represented as not hav- 
ing long resisted the shock of their opponents, having fled in 
all directions, leaving wpwards of 400 killed on the field of 
battle including 7 officers; whilst the loss of the victors is 
stated as comparatively small, although embracing two offi- 
cers. Lavalie is said to have escaped, accompanied only by 
four adjutents; his carriage, however, was captured. The 
victorious troops appear to have been exclusively composed 
of a division of Santafecinos, under the command of Col. An- 
drade, and some squadrons of the Guardia del Monte militia 
of the Province. 

It is affirmed that Lavalle’s troops have evacuated Sante Fe, 
and that such are their privations from their supplies being 
cut off, that only one head of cattle is allowed for the daily 
rations of 100 men. Gev. Lopez was still in the Province at 
the head of the treops. President Oribe continued in the 
command of the combined army. 

No intelligence bas transpired relative to the proceedings 
of the French and Argentine Commissioners who left this on 


Music and Book Stores. Feb. 6. 





TO EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS.—The ducters of jour- 
nals desiring a Correspondent ia the City of New-York are respect- 
fully apprised that arrange meats for Daily, Semi-Weekly or Weckly 
letters may be effected on advaatageous terms by addressing a line 
to the Editor of The New-Yorker. Commercial, Political or General 
Intelligexce will be given as desired, and the utmost exertion made to 
forwa: dearly news. Jan. 9. tf 


COMMISSION PAPtR WAKEHOUSE- 
HE subscribers are constantly receiving every description of 
Paper, which they offer for sale ia lots to suit purchesers, upon 
the most reasonable terms. Among tueir extensive assortment are 
the following, viz: 
500 by 36 


by 37 











reams Newspaper 24 
50U do do 26 
400 
200 
300 
200 


100 
1200 


oO 30 by 41 
do medium printing 
500 do do and halfdo 
400 do asserted colored Paper 
500 do —_ Paper 
Fine superfine Fiat Caps 
do o % cut, plain and ruled 
do ¢o Letter do 
Demi and medium Writing Paper 
Cloth Paper, 24 x 36, 28 x 42, aed 36 x 40 
Hsroware Peper, 1s x 23, 19 x 24, and 20 x 30. 
Hangivg and Wrapping Paper of various sizes 





the 15th. 


News; r of apy size made to order at short potice. 
Feb.6—¥. kot * E. ROOT & Co. 85 Maiden Lane. 
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IT IS NOT WHILE RICHES. 


AN ORIGINAL IRISH MELODY—ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE BY W. EAVESTAFF. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


And though on Leve’s altar, the fame that is glowing, 
Be brightcr—still Friendship’s is sicadier far; 

One wavers and turns with each breeze that is blowing, 
And is but a meteer—the other's a star: 

In youth E.eve’s light burns warm and bright, 
Bat it dies cre the winter ef age be past; 

While Fricndship’s fame burns ever the same, 
Or glows but the brighter the mearcr its last. 





From the February Knickerbocker. 


NAPOLEON. 

Why break ye the rest, on the lone Isle’s breast, 
Of the hero of modern story? 

Oh leave him alone on the rocky throne 
Ye gave as the meed of his glory! 

He needs not the fire of the funeral pyre, 
Nor the triumph of funeral car, 

To hallow his ashes, ’mid lightning flashes, 
And roar of the symbels of war. 

For his mem’ ry meet is the lordly beat 
Of eagles’ wings over his tomh; 

And meet for his dirge, by the chainless surge 
The wild winds o’er ocean that roam; . 


The soil is so rife, each atom is life, 
And dragon. like harvests await! 
All Europe shall weep, as they bitterly reap 
These sheaves for the garner of Time ; 
Stars, sceptres and throres, through Earth's spreading zone, 
Shall be swept in the harvest sublime! 
New-York, Jan. \eAl. 
= a —SS 
TME NEW-YORKER—(QUARTO)— 
Is published every Saturday evening, at No. 30 Ann-street, New-York 


BY H. GREELEY & Co 


And fit the lone rock that braves the rude shock 
Of terrpests and wild-tossing sea, 

To enshrine the stout heart that dared its bigh part, 
And braved all that Fate could decree ! 


A bright orb he sprang, where morning stars sang, 
rom darkness he burst with a glare, 
And hurled from their spheres the stars of past years, 
To fix his own galaxy there! 
While all stood aghast, as the meteors 
Through the lurid and threatening sky, 
And faint grew the bold, as thandering roiled 


8. D. D. 








The car of his destiny by! 
Why bear ye to Gaal, in funeral pall Teans—Three Dollars por annum, or Two copies for Five Dollars 
The ashes so pregnant with ) ? Payable in all cases in advance. 
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